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Prescription  For  SURVIVAL 


NORTH  AMERICANS  have  been  riding 
high  on  the  world's  greatest  wave  of  pros- 
perity; yet,  not  ail  is  as  well  as  it  appears 
to  the  casual  observer.  For,  we  have  arriv- 
ed at  that  point  in  our  history  where  we 
must  reappraise  our  collective  situation 
and  plan  a  new  strategy  for  survival.  To  all 
appearances,  the  ancient  problems  of  sur- 
vival have  been  overcome.  But  there  are 
new  dangers,  some  obvious  and  apparent, 
others  subtle  and  obscure,  which  threaten 
our  collective  security  and  individual 
hopes  for  survival.  They  are  not  problems 
that  are  subject  to  conquest  by  the  indi- 
vidual, however;  they  must  be  assailed  by 
all  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  a  whole 
Continental    organization. 

Attacks  by  wild  animals  are  no  longer 
a  probable  hazard  for  North  Americans. 
Starvation  is  not  an  imminent  menace,  ex- 
cept to  a  few  unfortunate  individuals  of 
political  inconsequence  who  have  failed  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  Price  System.  Disease, 
sickness,  and  disability  have  been  greatly 
reduced  as  threats  to  the  survival  of  indi- 
viduals and  populations.  Accidents  have 
been  drastically  reduced  in  industry,  min- 
ing, railroading,  etc.,  where  public  super- 
vision is  rigorously  applied;  although,  in 
the  home  and  on  the  traffic  lanes,  where 
individual  decisions  still  dominate,  acci- 
dents are  an  ever-present  danger.  War  has 
reached  the  stage  of  destructiveness  where 
the  national  leaders  are  being  forced  to 
make  'agonizing  reappraisals'  in  favor  of 
peace  rather  than  face  the  wrath  of  their 
own  people. 

Mobilize  For  Peace 

Although  the  hazards  of  war  are  far  from 
passe,  the  real  problems  facing  us  are 
problems  of  peace.  But  if  the  problems  of 
peace  are  to  be  fully  met  and  overcome, 
they  must  be  approached  as  if  they  were 
problems  of  war.  Mobilization  for  peace 
must  be  no  less  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive than  mobilization  for  war,  if  we  are 
to  survive  the  peace. 


In  outlining  the  campaign  for  survival 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  we 
must  first  define  our  enemies,  align  our- 
selves with  our  allies,  and  clarify  our 
social  objectives. 

In  essence,  our  struggle  is  a  war  against 
waste.  More  specifically,  the  major  ene- 
mies are  Ignorance,  Superstition,  Human 
Toil,  Inefficiency,  and  Extravagance.  Ex- 
travagance is  manifested  in  an  incomplete 
utilization  of  recurrent  resources  and  a 
wasteful  dissipation  of  our  irreplaceable 
resources.  These  enemies  are  not  personal, 
nor  are  they  represented  by  a  social  class. 
The  old  concepts  of  revolution  and  class 
struggle  have  no  place  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  this  Continent.  The  prob- 
lem and  the  technique  for  meeting  it  are 
unique  in  human  history.  We  can  rely  on 
no  precedent  or  proven  formula  for  deal- 
ing with  it. 

The  enemy  is  not  merely  a  set  of  symp- 
toms. It  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution- 
alized form  in  our  present  system  of  social 
operations.  It  is  the  Price  System.  The 
Price  System  spawns  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  which  are 
anathema  to  any  high  energy 
civilization. 


Price  System  Is  Destructive 

The  Price  System  was  bad 
enough  in  the  days  of  human  toil 
and  scarcity,  when  its  magnitude 
of  destructiveness  was  so  low 
that  it  could  be  tolerated  in  an 
area  for  centuries.  However,  even 
in  early  times,  it  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  deplete  the  accessi- 
ble resources.  Timber  is  an  out- 
standing example.  Now,  all  kinds 
of  resources  are  being  engulfed 
and  dissipated  by  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, as  it  acquires  more  energy 
with  which  to  power  its  destruc- 
tiveness. Social  orders  that  were 
once  great  have  faded  away  or 


are   now   fading   away   for  lack   of  vital 
resources. 

Great  Britain's  position  of  world  dom- 
inance was  based  upon  her  forests,  her 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  tin.  With  these  re- 
sources gone  or  fast  disappearing,  Britain 
is  declining  as  a  first  rate  world  power.  In 
a  similar  way,  depletion  of  easily  exploit- 
able resources  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
declines  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Lack  of  resources  was  the  chief 
roadblock  to  Japan's  expansion.  North 
America's  preeminence  in  world  affairs 
has  been  built  upon  the  world's  richest 
storehouse  of  mineral  and  biological 
wealth.  But,  already,  we  are  finding  bare 
spots  in  our  storehouse.  The  forests  are 
mostly  gone;  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  and  petroleum  have  been  ex- 
ploited so  extensively  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem that  major  parts  of  our  current  con- 
sumption of  these  resources  depend  on 
imports  from  other  continents.  Over  the 
long  haul,  we  cannot  expect  to  import 
from  other  continents  resources  to  make 
up   for  what  we   have  squandered   here. 


This  could  be  the  alternative  of  our  present  mode  of 
living,    if    no   effort  is  made  for  a  planned   survival. 


Energy  is  fully  as  vital  as  are  metals  in 
our  modern  society.  Without  extraneous 
energy,  a  social  area  is  severely  limited  in 
what  it  can  do  or  contemplate.  Given  an 
abundance  of  energy,  a  social  area  can  do 
many  things  that  would  be  inconceivable 
in  a  low-energy  state.  Among  other  things, 
it  can  move  small  mountains,  dam  large 
rivers  and  make  big  lakes,  change  the  sur- 
face of  the  terrain,  and  bring  verdure  to 
desert  areas.  It  can  delve  deep  into  the 
earth  for  metals  and  oil. 

Once  a  social  area  has  adapted  to  a  high 
rate  of  energy  consumption,  the  flow  of 
energy  must  be  maintained;  for,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  returning  to  a  low-energy 
state  without  extremely  serious  conse- 
quences. Consider,  for  example,  the  social 
consequences  of  'returning'  to  the  energy 
state  which  prevailed  on  this  Continent  a 
hundred  years  ago— of  being  reduced  from 
electric  light  to  candles,  from  travel  by 
aeroplane  and  fast  train  to  travel  by  stage- 
coach (assuming  that  there  would  be 
enough  candles  and  stagecoaches  avail- 
able). The  campaign  for  survival  must  give 
priority  to  the  harnessing  of  extraneous 
energy  on  a  large  scale,  with  top  priority 
allocated  to  recurrent  sources. 

Social  Objectives 

The  desirable  social  objectives  of  the 
North  American  Area  may  be  listed  as 
follows:  (a)  An  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  entire  population;  (b)  a 
minimum  of  human  effort  and  vigilance 
in  the  operation  of  the  functional  sequen 
ces;  (c)  maximum  security  for  the  society 
and  the  individual;  (d)  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual selectivity  and  opportunity;  (e)  a 
high  standard  of  education  and  health; 
(f)  a  centrally-controlled  and  dynamic 
social  mechanism  committed  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  benefit  of  its  human  inhab- 
itants—one with  a  perspective  that  covers 
many  centuries  into  the  future.  In  general 
terms,  these  are  the  desirable  objectives 
for  the  society  of  this  Continent;  and  they 
are  also  the  attainable  objectives  of  this 
Continent. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  achieved 
through  political  legislation  or  decree; 
they  cannot  be  materialized  by  the  meth- 
ods of  business  promotion  or  the  com- 
promisations  of  advertising  ballyhoo;  they 
cannot  be  arrived  at  through  reform.  In 
other  words,  the  institutions  and  arts 
which  have  been  most  instrumental  in 
promoting  social  behavior  in  the  past  are 
out  of  their  natural  element  when  it 
comes  to  meeting  the  problem  of  survival 
for  the  future. 


In  this  campaign,  our  chief  allies  are 
science  and  technology;  and  the  only  ad- 
ministrative technique  that  is  capable  of 
applying  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
objectives  is  a  functional  control.  A  func- 
tional control  is  that  form  of  administra- 
tion which  is  set  up  to  control  the  physi- 
cal factors  of  a  social  area  for  functional 
purposes. 

North  America  still  has,  in  terms  of 
tonnages,  a  huge  stockpile  of  essential 
resources— coal,  petroleum,  iron  ore,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  and  other  minerals.  It  has 
wide  expanse  of  fertile  soil,  vast  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  areas  suitable  for  grow- 
ing trees  and  grasses,  and  it  has  half  the 
world's  fresh  water.  Under  the  wasteful 
practices  of  the  Price  System,  these  re- 
sources would  not  suffice  for  long.  But, 
under  a  functional  control,  stripped  of  the 
incentives  for  a  hurried,  wasteful  deple- 
tion of  the  salable  resources,  and  with  a 
long-term  perspective,  the  resources  could 
be  made  to  suffice  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand   years.    They    very    well    have    to! 

The  prescription  for  survival  on  this  Con- 
tinent calls  for  a  complete  mobilization  of 
the  area,  the  resources,  the  energy,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Continent,  and  must  be 
effected  by  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

The  program  for  the  New  America  is 
being  actively  carried  forward  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Technocrats  of  North 
America.  Their  program  has  been  before 
the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years,  now. 
Many  thousands  of  North  Americans  have 
had  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
idea;  they  now  reside  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Millions  of  pieces  of  literature  deal- 
ing with  Technocracy  have  been  distribu- 
ted. Technocracy  is  a  common  word  in 
the  language  of  the  Continent.  The  con- 
cept and  the  program  have  remained  re- 
markably uniform  throughout  the  period 
of  Technocracy's  activity;  very  little  has 
had  to  be  changed  in  spite  of  the  major 
technological  advancements  of  the  past 
two  decades  and  the  intervening  depres- 
sion and  wars,  hot  and  cold.  The  name 
and  symbol  of  Technocracy  are  familiar 
to  millions  of  people.  Technocracy  is  ana- 
logous to  a  leaven  that  needs  only  a  general 
social  ferment  to  make  its  influence  spread 
throughout  the  society.  It  is  so  far  ahead 
of  all  other  social  ideas  on  this  Continent 
that  it  has  no  competitors.  When  there  is 
enough  of  a  recognition  of  this  Conti- 
nent's need  for  a  planned  survival  pro- 
gram, Technocracy  will  be  ready  with 
the  program,  the  concepts,  and  the  per- 
spective   that    this    Continent    requires. 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy    is    th«    only    North    American    social 

movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  hat 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either   in   North   America   or   elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  most  probable  state  of  society 
on   this   Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  I9H- 
1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian    membership    organization. 

WHERE? 

There    are    units    and    members    of    Technocracy  in 

most     states    in    the     U      S      and   inmostprovinr.es  in 

Canada  and  in  addition  there  Art  members  in 
numerous   other   places     in   the   Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American    citizens. 


READ  TECHNOCRACY'S  MAGAZINES 

The  Technocrat 

433  E.  Market  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90805 

The  Northwest  Technocrat 

5509   University  Way  N.E. 
Seattle,  Washington   98105 

Technocracy  Digest 

3642    Kingsway 
Vancouver    16,    B.C. 

The  three  Magazines  are  each  issued  quar- 
terly, and  so  rotated  that  one  magazine  ap- 
pears each  month.  Send  $4.00  to  any  of 
the  Magazines  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
all  three  Magazines.   (12  issues) 


For  further  information   about  Technocracy 
and  Membership  requirements,  contact: 

TECHNOCRACY  INC. 

Continental  Headquarters 

Savannah,  Ohio  44874 
OR 


Subscription  Order:    TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

Name Address 


City State  or  Province Zip 

This  subscription  is  new  (    )     a  renewal  (    )  Enclosed  herewith  is  $4.00  (    ) 


TECHNOCRACY  BRIEFS 

Bundle  Orders,  $8.00  per    1,000 
$4.50  for  500,  lesser  amounts  ai  Ic  each 

Address  all   orders  to 

TECHNOCRACY   BRIEFS 
5509   University  Way  N.E. 
Seattle.  Washington  98105 


Printed    in    U.    S.    A.    by   volunteer   labor   on 
Technocracy's  own  Press. 
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Prescription  For  SURVIVAL 


NORTH  AMERICANS  have  been  riding 
high  on  the  world's  greatest  wave  of  pros- 
perity; yet,  not  all  is  as  well  as  it  appears 
to  the  casual  observer.  For,  we  have  arriv- 
ed at  that  point  in  our  history  where  we 
must  reappraise  our  collective  situation 
and  plan  a  new  strategy  for  survival.  To  all 
appearances,  the  ancient  problems  of  sur- 
vival have  been  overcome.  But  there  are 
new  dangers,  some  obvious  and  apparent, 
others  subtle  and  obscure,  which  threaten 
our  collective  security  and  individual 
hopes  for  survival.  They  are  not  problems 
that  are  subject  to  conquest  by  the  indi- 
vidual, however;  they  must  be  assailed  by 
all  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  a  whole 
Continental    organization. 

Attacks  by  wild  animals  are  no  longer 
a  probable  hazard  for  North  Americans. 
Starvation  is  not  an  imminent  menace,  ex- 
cept to  a  few  unfortunate  individuals  of 
political  inconsequence  who  have  failed  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  Price  System.  Disease, 
sickness,  and  disability  have  been  greatfy 
reduced  as  threats  to  the  survival  of  indi- 
viduals and  populations.  Accidents  have 
been  drastically  reduced  in  industry,  min- 
ing, railroading,  etc.,  where  public  super- 
vision is  rigorously  applied;  although,  in 
the  home  and  on  the  traffic  lanes,  where 
individual  decisions  still  dominate,  acci- 
dents are  an  ever-present  danger.  War  has 
reached  the  stage  of  destructiveness  where 
the  national  leaders  are  being  forced  to 
make  'agonizing  reappraisals'  in  favor  of 
peace  rather  than  face  the  wrath  of  their 
own  people. 

Mobilize  For  Peace 

Although  the  hazards  of  war  are  far  from 
passe,  the  real  problems  facing  us  are 
problems  of  peace.  But  if  the  problems  of 
peace  are  to  be  fully  met  and  overcome, 
they  must  be  approached  as  if  they  were 
problems  of  war.  Mobilization  for  peace 
must  be  no  less  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive than  mobilization  for  war,  if  we  are 
to  survive  the  peace. 


In  outlining  the  campaign  for  survival 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  we 
must  first  define  our  enemies,  align  our- 
selves with  our  allies,  and  clarify  our 
social  objectives. 

In  essence,  our  struggle  is  a  war  against 
waste.  More  specifically,  the  major  ene- 
mies are  Ignorance,  Superstition,  Human 
Toil,  Inefficiency,  and  Extravagance.  Ex- 
travagance is  manifested  in  an  incomplete 
utilization  of  recurrent  resources  and  a 
wasteful  dissipation  of  our  irreplaceable 
resources.  These  enemies  are  not  personal, 
nor  are  they  represented  by  a  social  class. 
The  old  concepts  of  revolution  and  class 
struggle  have  no  place  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  this  Continent.  The  prob- 
lem and  the  technique  for  meeting  it  are 
unique  in  human  history.  We  can  rely  on 
no  precedent  or  proven  formula  for  deal- 
ing with  it. 

The  enemy  is  not  merely  a  set  of  symp- 
toms. It  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution- 
alized form  in  our  present  system  of  social 
operations.  It  is  the  Price  System.  The 
Price  System  spawns  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  which  are 
anathema  to  any  high  energy 
civilization. 


Price  System  Is  Destructive 

The  Price  System  was  bad 
enough  in  the  days  of  human  toil 
and  scarcity,  when  its  magnitude 
of  destructiveness  was  so  low 
that  it  could  be  tolerated  in  an 
area  for  centuries.  However,  even 
in  early  times,  it  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  deplete  the  accessi- 
ble resources.  Timber  is  an  out- 
standing example.  Now,  all  kinds 
of  resources  are  being  engulfed 
and  dissipated  by  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, as  it  acquires  more  energy 
with  which  to  power  its  destruc- 
tiveness. Social  orders  that  were 
once  great  have  faded  away  or 


are   now   fading  away   for  lack   of  vital 
resources. 

Great  Britain's  position  of  world  dom- 
inance was  based  upon  her  forests,  her 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  tin.  With  these  re- 
sources gone  or  fast  disappearing,  Britain 
is  declining  as  a  first  rate  world  power.  In 
a  similar  way,  depletion  of  easily  exploit- 
able resources  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
declines  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Lack  of  resources  was  the  chief 
roadblock  to  Japan's  expansion.  North 
America's  preeminence  in  world  affairs 
has  been  built  upon  the  world's  richest 
storehouse  of  mineral  and  biological 
wealth.  But,  already,  we  are  finding  bare 
spots  in  our  storehouse.  The  forests  are 
mostly  gone;  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  and  petroleum  have  been  ex- 
ploited so  extensively  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem that  major  parts  of  our  current  con- 
sumption of  these  resources  depend  on 
imports  from  other  continents.  Over  the 
long  haul,  we  cannot  expect  to  import 
from  other  continents  resources  to  make 
up   for  what  we  have  squandered   here. 


This  could  be  the  alternative  of  our  present  mode  of 
living,    if    no    effort   is   made   for   a   planned   survival. 


Energy  is  fully  as  vital  as  are  metals  in 
our  modern  society.  Without  extraneous 
energy,  a  social  area  is  severely  limited  in 
what  it  can  do  or  contemplate.  Given  an 
abundance  of  energy,  a  social  area  can  do 
many  things  that  would  be  inconceivable 
in  a  tow-energy  state.  Among  other  things, 
it  can  move  small  mountains,  dam  large 
rivers  and  make  big  lakes,  change  the  sur- 
face of  the  terrain,  and  bring  verdure  to 
desert  areas.  It  can  delve  deep  into  the 
earth  for  metals  and  oil. 

Once  a  social  area  has  adap  ted  to  a  high 
rate  of  energy  consumption,  the  flow  of 
energy  must  be  maintained;  for,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  returning  to  a  low-energy 
state  without  extremely  serious  conse- 
quences. Consider,  for  example,  the  social 
consequences  of  'returning'  to  the  energy 
state  which  prevailed  on  this  Continent  a 
hundred  years  ago— of  being  reduced  from 
electric  light  to  candles,  from  travel  by 
aeroplane  and  fast  train  to  travel  by  stage- 
coach (assuming  that  there  would  be 
enough  candles  and  stagecoaches  avail- 
able). The  campaign  for  survival  must  give 
priority  to  the  harnessing  of  extraneous 
energy  on  a  large  scale,  with  top  priority 
allocated  to  recurrent  sources. 

Social  Objectives 

The  desirable  social  objectives  of  the 
North  American  Area  may  be  listed  as 
follows:  (a)  An  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  entire  population;  (b)  a 
minimum  of  human  effort  and  vigilance 
in  the  operation  of  the  functional  sequen- 
ces; (c)  maximum  security  for  the  society 
and  the  individual;  (d)  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual selectivity  and  opportunity;  (e)  a 
high  standard  of  education  and  health; 
(f)  a  centrally-controlled  and  dynamic 
social  mechanism  committed  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  benefit  of  its  human  inhab- 
itants—one with  a  perspective  that  covers 
many  centuries  into  the  future.  In  general 
terms,  these  are  the  desirable  objectives 
for  the  society  of  this  Continent;  and  they 
are  also  the  attainable  objectives  of  this 
Continent. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  achieved 
through  political  legislation  or  decree; 
they  cannot  be  materialized  by  the  meth- 
ods of  business  promotion  or  the  com- 
promisations  of  advertising  ballyhoo;  they 
cannot  be  arrived  at  through  reform.  In 
other  words,  the  institutions  and  arts 
which  have  been  most  instrumental  in 
promoting  social  behavior  in  the  past  are 
out  of  their  natural  element  when  it 
comes  to  meeting  the  problem  of  survival 
for  the  future. 


In  this  campaign,  our  chief  allies  are 
science  and  technology;  and  the  only  ad- 
ministrative technique  that  is  capable  of 
applying  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
objectives  is  a  functional  control.  A  func- 
tional control  is  that  form  of  administra- 
tion which  is  set  up  to  control  the  physi- 
cal factors  of  a  social  area  for  functional 
purposes. 

North  America  still  has,  in  terms  of 
tonnages,  a  huge  stockpile  of  essential 
resources— coal,  petroleum,  iron  ore,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  and  other  minerals.  It  has 
wide  expanse  of  fertile  soil,  vast  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  areas  suitable  for  grow- 
ing trees  and  grasses,  and  it  has  half  the 
world's  fresh  water.  Under  the  wasteful 
practices  of  the  Price  System,  these  re- 
sources would  not  suffice  for  long.  But, 
under  a  functional  control,  stripped  of  the 
incentives  for  a  hurried,  wasteful  deple- 
tion of  the  salable  resources,  and  with  a 
long-term  perspective,  the  resources  could 
be  made  to  suffice  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand   years.    They    very   well    have    to! 

The  prescription  for  survival  on  this  Con- 
tinent calls  for  a  complete  mobilization  of 
the  area,  the  resources,  the  energy,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Continent,  and  must  be 
effected  by  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

The  program  for  the  New  America  is 
being  actively  carried  forward  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Technocrats  of  North 
America.  Their  program  has  been  before 
the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years,  now. 
Many  thousands  of  North  Americans  have 
had  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
idea;  they  now  reside  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Millions  of  pieces  of  literature  deal- 
ing with  Technocracy  have  been  distribu- 
ted. Technocracy  is  a  common  word  in 
the  language  of  the  Continent.  The  con- 
cept and  the  program  have  remained  re- 
markably uniform  throughout  the  period 
of  Technocracy's  activity;  very  little  has 
had  to  be  changed  in  spite  of  the  major 
technological  advancements  of  the  past 
two  decades  and  the  intervening  depres- 
sion and  wars,  hot  and  cold.  The  name 
and  symbol  of  Technocracy  are  familiar 
to  millions  of  people.  Technocracy  is  ana- 
logous to  a  leaven  that  needs  only  a  general 
social  ferment  to  make  its  influence  spread 
throughout  the  society.  It  is  so  far  ahead 
of  all  other  social  ideas  on  this  Continent 
that  it  has  no  competitors.  When  there  is 
enough  of  a  recognition  of  this  Conti- 
nent's need  for  a  planned  survival  pro- 
gram. Technocracy  will  be  ready  with 
the  program,  the  concepts,  and  the  per- 
spective   that    this    Continent    requires. 
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WHAT? 

Technocracy    it    tht    only    North    American    social 
movement    w,th    a    North    American    program    which 
has    become    widespread    on    this    Continent.    It    has 
no   affiliation   with   any   other   organization,    group 
association   either   in   North   America   or  elsewhere 

Technocracy      invites      you      to     become      inform, 
about    North    America's    social    problem   and    to   pre- 
pare   for    the    neit    most    probable    state    of    society 
on   this   Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1111- 
1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian    membership    organization. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  In 
most  states  in  the  U  S  and  in  most  provinces  in 
Canada  and  in  addition  there  are  members  n 
numerous    other   places     in   the   Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American    citizens. 
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March  of  Power 


A  BUNDANCE  and  security  to  all  is 
only  possible  on  this  Continent 
through  the  functional  administration  of 
the  means  whereby  we  live,  operating 
through  a  technological  control  of  a 
balanced-load  system  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Technology  is  today  the  only  basic 
cause  of  social  change,  and  those  na- 
tions which  install  more  and  more  tech- 
nology must  be  prepared  within  the  near 
future  to  face  the  most  fundamental  so- 
cial change  that  has  ever  been  experi- 
enced in  all  of  man's  social  struggles. 

The  conduct  of  human  affairs  must 
conform  to  the  technology  of  operating 
the  energy-consuming  devices  of  a  Con- 
tinent. A  change  of  political  parties  will 
avail  us  nothing.  A  civil  war,  a  revolu- 
tion or  a  planned  coup  d'etat  in  the 
Power  Age  of  this  Continent  would  be 
but  the  roads  to  chaos  and  annihilation. 
Only  a  Technological  Army  is  capable 
of  ushering  in  the  abundance  of  a  New 
America. 

Power  Plus  Automation 

The  technological  march  of  increas- 
ing electrical  power  brings  this  day  of 
decision  nearer.  For  the  real  boom  of 
this  Continent  today  is  in  power.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  total 
electrical  power  in  the  United  States 
(1955)  has  soared  to  over  fifty  billion 
kilowatt  hours  per  month. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
electrical  power  consumption  (with  545 
billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1954).  Soviet 
Russia,  which  produced  but  19  billion 
KWH  in  1936,  now  is  the  world's  second 
largest  producer  and  user  of  electricity 
(with  145  billion  KWH  in  1954).  Great 
Britain  is  third  (with  73  billion),  Canada 
a  close  fourth  (with  69  billion). 

The  Continent  of  North  America 
leads  the  march  of  power  of  the  world, 
with  a  total  in  excess  of  625  billion 
KWH    (aggregate    world    1954    output: 


1,353  billion).  And  Canada  is  leading 
this  Continent  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion, with  over  4,530  KWH  per  person 
per  year. 

In  all  this,  remember  that  every  single 
kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  does  the  work 
of  26  or  more  man-hours  .  .  .  yet  it 
costs,  at  industrial  rates,  only  one  cent. 
A  single  man-hour  now  costs,  by  law, 
at  least  one  dollar;  so  twenty-six  man- 
hours  cost  not  less  than  $26.  Some  want 
to  raise  the  'minimum  wage'  to  $1.25 
per  hour.  Electric  power  at  one  cent  an 
hour  is  already  'noticeably'  less  costly 
than  at  $26  for  the  same  amount  of 
work — plus  fringe  benefits,  safety  and 
sanitary  facilities,  guaranteed  annual  va- 
cations, unions,  sick  leaves — all  of  which 
the  human  prime  mover  energy-source 
requires  .  .  .  but  what  an  incentive  for 
the  Price  System  to  REALLY  turn  to 
automation  now  that  the  wages  of  labor 
have  gone  to  a  dollar  an  hour! 

That  this  'reduction  of  costs'  was  be- 
ing anticipated  by  management  is  evi- 
denced  bv   the   fact   that   as    of    April 


1955,  there  were  on  order  in  the  U.S.A. 
43  turbo-generators,  EACH  of  which 
will  be  capable  of  producing  200,000 
kilowatts  or  more — 200,000  KWH  every 
hour — and  keeping  it  up  for  weeks  or 
months  at  a  time.  Well,  why  not?  That's 
the  way  North  America  became  great 
and  will  become  greater — more  power 
and  less  sweat.  But  an  electric  generator 
can,  and  does,  operate  24  hours  a  day, 
not  just  the  eight'  hours  of  a  working 
man's  daily  shift;  so  each  of  these  giant 
prime  movers  is  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  a  minimum  of  128,600,000 
strong  laborers  per  day.  (That  is  greater 
than  the  total  male  working  force  of  the 
entire  North  American  Continent!) 

Reduced   Purchasing  Power 

The  installation  and  operation  of  these 
annihilators  of  scarcity  and  eliminators 
of  toil,  in  the  next  few  years,  will  push 
man-hours  and  their  Price  System  pur- 
chasing power  to  new  lows  .  .  .  forcing 
more  and  more  North  Americans  finally 


GENERATION 

TOTAl  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  INDUSTRY 

BY  TYPE  OF  PRIME  MOVER 

1920-1954 


The  total  output  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  week  ended 
August  6  was  10,925,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours, 
topping  the  like  week  in 
1954  by  20.6  percent,  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute 
reported. 

— Chart  from  1954  Sta- 
tistical Bulletin  of  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute. 
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to  face  the  problem  and  decision  of  liv- 
ing with  our  technology  or  not  living  at 
all. 

Either  we  abandon  the  Price  System 
and  all  its  toil  and  scarcity-begotten 
trappings  of  debt,  money,  politico-finan- 
cial control,  decisions  by  opinion-decree, 
and  adopt  instead  a  functional,  tech- 
nological design  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  abundance  to  all  (Read 
Brief  No.  29)  .  .  .  or  this  Continent's 
Power  Age  civilization,  and  people,  will 
suffer  sudden  catastrophe,  either  by  the 
chaos  following  economic  stagnation  or 
by  the  'horrida  bella'  of  thermonuclear 
obliteration — the  final  subversion  of  sci- 
ence and  humanity  by  our  psychotic 
Price  System  'leadership,'  financial,  ec- 
clesiastical,  and   political. 

Electricity  and  other  forms  of  power 
are  doing  over  98  per  cent  of  the  work 
of  production  for  us  now;  so  let's  figura- 
tively 'put  the  overalls  on  the  machines, 
where  they  belong,  and  put  recreation 
shorts  on  the  humans!' 

Man  Hours  or  KWH? 

One  of  the  best  items  of  recent  news 
is  that  a  300,000-kilowatt  turbo-genera- 
tor— the  world's  largest — is  now  under 
construction.  In  full  operation,  it  will  do 
the  work  equivalent  of  192  million  able- 
bodied  men  . .  .  This  magnificent  engine, 
and  many  others  of  larger  and  lesser 
capacity,  will  soon  be  installed  and  oper- 
ated by  America's  engineers,  powering 
still  more  automatically  productive  tech- 
nology. 

The  Cold  War,  willy  nilly,  is  being 
defrosted.  If  it  really  disintegrates,  de- 
spite the  best  conspiratorial  efforts  of 
our  Price  System  leadership,  there  will 
be  a  lot  more  signs  than  the  mere  lo^s 
of  $19  billion  in  two  weeks  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Market,  to  show  how  hollow 
is  the  postwar  prosperity  boom  we've 
been  riding. 

North  Americans  will  have  to  make 
the  decision  sooner  than  they  think,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  they  want  tech- 
nology or  toil;  abundance  or  scarcity; 
science  or  medievalism;  functional  in- 
tegrity or  political  'power';  cities  of 
sunlight  or  shadows  of  smog;  engineer- 
ing with  nature  or  gutted  mines,  devas- 
tated forests,  depleted  topsoil;  a  Con- 
tinental hydrology  or  floods  and 
droughts;  security  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, accidents  and  crime;  sanity  or  stu- 
pidity; life  and  health  for  all  or  the 
threat  of  sudden  death  for  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  Canadians. 

The  only  place  you  can  get  the 
FACTS  on  which  to  base  that  decision, 
is  in  Technocracy.  It  appears  that  every- 
one else  is  trying  to  misdirect  you. 

All  you  will  get  from  the  Price  Sys- 
tem press,  radio,  TV,  movies  and  other 
institutions  of  the  status-quo,  are  opin- 
ions, speculations,  wish-fulfillment,  glow- 
ing    propaganda,    'twististics,'    flattery, 


evasion,  fear,  and  more  opinions. 

Poverty  and  scarcity  can  exist  only  in 
a  society  operated  chiefly  by  human 
toil.  In  any  human  society  where  human 
toil  predominates,  the  result  is  poverty 
for  the  many  and  luxuries  for  the  few. 
Poverty  and  scarcity,  benevolence  and 
charity,  crime  and  corruption  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  an  edifice  that  can 
be  maintained  only  by  human  toil.  All 
the  values  of  scarcity  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  tyranny  of  toil.  The  culture 
of  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years  is 
the  culture  of  starvation  and  scarcity, 
of  'blood  and  sweat  and  tears.' 

The  Power  Age  has  arrived  in  North 
America,  and  within  the  next  decade 
the  Power  Age  will  dominate  this  Con- 
tinent .  .  .  Power  is  the  steamroller  of 
technology. 

Poverty,  scarcity  and  toil  are  social 
diseases  in  the  Age  of  Power;  scarcity 
and  starvation  and  all  of  the  virtues  and 
values  based  on  poverty  and  human  toil 
are  a  stench  and  an  abomination.  Tech- 
nology will  decree  their  annihilation. 

All  the  social  theories  of  yesterday 
must  needs  be  discarded. 

New  Leadership  Required 

Technology  is  the  social  mechanics  of 
the  Power  Age.  The  aspirations  of  hu- 
man society  on  the  North  American 
Continent  must  be  but  the  projection  of 
the  technological  pattern  of  this  Conti- 
nent. The  wish-fulfillment  of  the  masses, 
the  sincerity  of  the  reformer,  the  enter- 
prise of  the  politician,  the  vision  of  our 
intellectuals,  the  pathology  of  our  econ- 
omists, are  but  gestures  of  futility,  straws 
in  the  wind,  in  the  face  of  the  march  of 
power.  The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the 
politician  and  the  priest,  the  business 
man  and  the  banker,  have  ruled  human 
society  in  every  age  until  now.  Technol- 
ogy, in  its  march  of  power,  is  serving 
notice  on  all  of  these  that  their  day  is 
passing,  that  a  new  order  is  clamoring 
at  the  gates.  As  technology  moves  up 
more  power,  the  gates  will  go  down  and 
a  new  leadership  of  men  and  things  will 
be  given  to  the  world.  This  leadership 
will  spring  from  those  of  the  trained  per- 
sonnel of  this  Continent  who  have  the 
courage,  capacity,  and  discipline  to  ad- 
minister and  direct  the  technological 
application  of  physical  science  to  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  on  this  Con- 
tinental area. 

Technology,  by  its  march  of  power, 
is  notifying  every  scientist,  technologist, 
and  engineer,  every  capable  man  and 
woman,  that  they  are  automatically 
members  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
New  America.  They  are  the  leaders  of 
a  new  civilization.  Today  it  is  a  notifica- 
tion; tomorrow  it  will  be  a  command. 

Technocracy  salutes  the  march  of 
power  and  the  imminent  leadership  of 
the  technically-trained  men  and  women 
of  North  America! 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT  ? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  continent.  It  has  no  affilia- 
tion with  any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  yon  to  become  informed  about 
North  America's  social  problem  and  to  prepare  for 
the  next  most  probable  state  of  society  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

WHEN  ? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  19)8-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920 
as  the  Technical  Alliance— o  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization. 

WHERE  ? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  addition  there  are  member!  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other 
places  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  lite.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizen*. 
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Our  Faltering  Democracy 


I^EARLY  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
ideal  of  Democracy  smoldered  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  aspired  to  a  bet- 
ter world  for  mankind.  At  that  time,  the 
idea  of  democracy  (as  an  idea)  had 
some  merits.  But  subsequent  history  has 
shown  that  it  was  cast  in  the  wrong  role. 
As  a  transitional  device  for  breaking 
out  of  the  repressive  stranglehold  of  the 
political  aristocracy,  the  Church,  and 
the  landlords,  it  had  a  useful  place  in 
the  affairs  of  human  advancement.  But, 
as  an  end  goal,  capable  of  administer- 
ing a  'heaven  on  earth,'  it  has  been 
■woven  to  be  a  miserable  flop. 

There  are  NO  democracies  in  the 
world  today  and  there  never  have  been 
any.  To  call  an  area  dominated  by  bully 
gangsterism  or  big  business  enterprise 
a  democracy  is  a  deception  and  a 
fraud. 

A  democracy,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
society  wherein  the  people  as  a  whole 
vote  directly  on  the  issues  and  the  ma- 
jority vote  decides  the  issue.  In  theory, 
it  implies  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
know  what  they  want  and  know  what 
decisions  to  make  to  achieve  it.  But, 
even  if  all  the  people  were  intelligent 
and  all  the  problems  voted  on  were 
simple  and  of  immediate  and  direct  in- 
terest to  them  and  each  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy would  still  be  faulty. 

Democracy  was  feared  and  hated  by 
the  aristocracy  of  the  18th  century, 
much  in  the  same  way  communism  is 
feared  and  hated  by  private  enterprise 
today.  But,  now,  democracy  is  not 
feared;  it  is  only  despised.  The  ruling 
elements  in  the  society  have  discovered 
the  gimmicks  that  can  be  used  to  man- 
ipulate it  to  their  wills  and  render  its 
effects  impotent. 

J.S.A. — A  Republic 

One  gimmick  is  that  of  'representa- 
tion.' The  people  have  been  'conned' 
into  believing  that  democracy  is  too 
unwieldy  for  them  to  handle;  and  that, 


if  they  get  together  in  groups  and  each 
group  chooses  a  representative  from 
amongst  its  members  to  uphold  its 
views,  the  will  of  the  people  can  be 
served  'just  as  well.'  If  the  representa- 
tives did  truly  represent  the  people, 
'representative  democracy'  might  serve 
nearly  as  well  as  democracy  in  the  pure 
form.  The  important  aspect  of  repre- 
sentation is  that  it  removes  the  voice  of 
decision  concerning  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment one  big  step  from  the  people 
directly  and  it  relieves  them  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  thinking  about  such  mat- 
ters. 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  the  aristoc- 
racy that  most  people  are  contented  to 
let  their  'representatives'  study  the 
problems  and  make  the  decisions  so 
long  as  they  (the  people)  do  not  have 
to  be  kept  informed  and  vigilant  them- 
selves. So,  it  was  simple  enough  to  get 
the  government  removed  still  another 
step  away  from  the  people;  with  the 
result  that  an  interested-for-the-occa- 
sion  'majority'  of  the  people  would  elect 
certain  personalities  to  'represent'  them, 
then  leave  the  deciding  on  issues  up  to 
these  'representatives.'  At  that  stage, 
the  process  ceases  to  be  democracy  as 
such;  for,  by  definition,  the  government 
is  now  a  republic. 

In  a  republic  (alias  democracy),  the 
people  must  be  kept  deluded  with  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  ruling  voice; 
that  the  electoral  system  safeguards 
their  interests.  This  can  be  achieved  in 
a  surprisingly  simple  manner.  The  farce 
of  a  national  election  is  staged  every 
two,  four  or  five  years  (as  the  case  may 
be);  the  public  turns  out,  marks  an  X 
on  a  piece  of  paper  or  pulls  a  lever, 
then  goes  back  home  satisfied  that  it 
has  made  a  decision;  and  the  same  old 
rackets  continue  to  flourish  at  public 
expense.  It  is  observable  in  a  republic 
that  no  issues  of  significance  are  put  up 
for  popular  vote. 

In  the  Western  World,  the  act  of  vot- 
ing  for  a   choice  among   two   or   more 


candidates  for  political  office  has  be- 
come the  'symbol  of  freedom.'  A  casual 
view  of  the  political  process  in  the 
United  States  is  enough  to  disillusion 
any  intelligent  person  regarding  the 
worth  of  this  type  of  freedom.  In  the 
selection  of  candidates  to  run  for  elec- 
tion, the  big  economic  interests  exercise 
their  skulduggery  with  greatest  effect, 
with  the  result  that  the  ballot  is  heavily 
loaded  on  both  sides  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
business  administration.  The  final  elec- 
tion is  where  moronity  takes  over.  Any- 
thing but  intelligence  is  used  to  decide 
the  vote  of  the  individual.  The  majority 
of  citizens  are  die-hard  party-voters, 
marking  the  same  column  on  the  ballot 
time  after  time.  A  minority  of  voters 
are  'independent,'  meaning  they  are 
pliable  to  moronic  persuasions;  and  it 
is  to  this  moronic  fraction  that  the  elec- 
tioneering is  mostly  directed,  for  usually 
its  vote  decides  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  In  such  a  situation,  the  only 
intelligent  thing  that  one  can  do  is  ab- 
stain from  taking  part  in  the  nonsense. 
But  if  we  choose  not  to  vote,  the  propa- 
gandists screech  at  us:  What's  the  use 
of  being  free?  If  that  is  all  there  is  to 
freedom,  we  may  well  reply:  What's 
the  use? 

We  suspect  that  all  this  talk  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  is  just  so  much 
glittering  ballyhoo,  employed  to  mis- 
direct our  attention  from  the  real  sup- 
pressions, deprivations  and  looting  that 
are  going  on  in  our  society.  There  is 
ample  basis  for  such  suspicion,  for  ex- 
ample: Foodstuffs  are  being  hoarded 
out  of  sight,  destroyed  and  dumped 
abroad  to  keep  them  scarce  on  the 
home  market  and  expensive  to  the  con- 
sumer. Many  other  'good  things'  of 
life  are  being  kept  from  the  people, 
either  by  planned  scarcity  and  high 
prices  or  to  preserve  investments  in  ob- 
solescence. The  American  and  Canadian 
people  have  never  been  blessed  with 
so    much    'prosperity'    in    the    form    of 


available  merchandise  and  credit  or 
threatened  with  so  much  personal  in- 
security. 

Pretense  Gone 

Democracy  was  once  supposed  to 
imply  social  equality  among  people, 
with  equal  opportunities  for  one  to  ad- 
vance in  the  society,  and  with  equal 
rights  under  the  law  and  in  the  courts. 
That  implication  isn't  even  seriously  pre- 
tended any  more;  at  least  not  among 
educated  adults,  although  it  probably 
still  appears  in  a  few  books  used  in 
grade  schools  and  in  the  indoctrination 
booklets  handed  out  to  immigrants. 
Equal  rights,  equal  opportunity,  and 
equal  justice  are  great  American  myths 
— all  right  for  the  individual  to  believe 
in  when  everything  is  going  well  with 
him,  but  damn  poor  things  to  rely  on 
when  needed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ideal  of  democ- 
racy has  never  been  transformed  into 
actuality;  and  further,  that  it  can  never 
be  achieved  through  the  process  of 
converting  individuals  to  believe  in  it. 
However,  some  of  the  desirable  aspects 
of  the  democratic  ideal  may  be  at- 
tained and  others  not  only  attained  but 
greatly  improved  upon — not  under  the 
name  of  democracy  or  by  way  of  the 
democratic  process,  but  through  an  ap- 
proach from  a  new  and  unexpected 
direction. 

Freedom  Through  Science 

Technocracy  views  the  social  prob- 
lem as  one  of  social  operations,  where- 
in the  significant  factors  are  resources, 
energy,  geography  and  trained  person- 
nel. What  can  be  done  in  the  area  with 
the  population  and  resources  at  hand?  ' 
That  is  the  fundamental  question  asked 
by  the  social  technologist.  Within  that 
framework,  there  are  many  details  to 
consider,  among  them:  health  and  sani- 
tation; education  and  training;  indus- 
trial production;  service  facilities;  social 
control;  recreation;  public  safety;  de- 
fense. These  are  problems  to  be  worked 
on  by  men  and  women  trained  in  the 
scientific  method  and  the  technological 
technique,  ranging  from  technicians 
who  handle  the  routine  operations  to 
the  Sequence  Directors  who  are  capable 
of  designing  and  organizing  large,  com- 
plex sequences  and  viewing  them  in  re- 
lationship with  other  sequences. 

Some  critics  of  Technocracy  have  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  'government  by  ex- 
perts," presumably  in  contrast  to  gov- 
ernment by  charlatans  and  nincom- 
poops. But  we  do  not  accept  that  defi- 
nition as  it  stands.  Our  present  govern- 
ment is  loaded  with  'experts' — experts 
on  foreign  affairs,  experts  on  taxation, 
on  government  credit,  on  vote-getting, 
and  on  what-the-Russians-are-thinking. 
Technocracy  is  a   governance  of  things 


and   of  function,   not  a  government  of 
men. 

The  social  technologist  views  the  so- 
ciety as  a  physical  mechanism.  The 
people  in  the  social  mechanism  are  rec- 
ognized as  a  basic  and  important  fac- 
tor, but  the  social  technologist  does  not 
get  sentimental  about  them.  Some  peo- 
ple appear  shocked  at  the  idea  that  the 
social  administrators  should  not  be  sen- 
timental about  people.  The  sentimental- 
ists have  been  trying  to  reform  society 
for  thousands  of  years  and  they  made 
a  botch  of  it.  Any  sentiment  that  busi- 
nessmen or  professional  politicians  dis- 
play towards  people  is  pure  pretense, 
assumed  for  public  relations  purposes. 
Technocracy  contends  that,  once  the 
physical  problem  of  the  whole  is  re- 
solved, the  problems  of  the  individuals 
will  have  been  resolved  also.  This  in- 
cludes most  of  the  subjective  as  well  as 
the  objective  problems. 

Political  Concepts  Obsolete 

Technology  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  yet  introduced  for  forc- 
ing social  change.  It  creates  situations 
which  are  irreversible  and  opens  the 
way  for  further  change.  We  need  not 
dwell  here  on  examples  of  change 
brought  about  in  our  lives  by  techno- 
logical applications;  they  are  every- 
where evident  to  adults  of  the  present 
day.  Technology  has  made  it  impossible 
for  North  Americans  to  'go  back'  to  the 
way  of  life  of  their  grandparents.  What 
is  more,  it  has  provided  them  with  a 
way  of  life  that  is  so  much  more  desir- 
able that  none  (except,  possibly,  a  few 
'old  cusses')  want  to  go  back.  The 
functional  demand  of  the  job  to  be 
done  and  the  criteria  of  efficiency, 
equilibrium  and  physical  economy  de- 
termine the  trends  in  technology. 

A  Technocracy  is  a  social  mechanism, 
designed  and  operated  on  technologi- 
cal principles.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be 
democratic,  republican,  socialist,  fas- 
cist, communist,  Utopian  or  totalitarian. 
In  fact,  it  denies  all  political  concepts. 
It  is  a  functional  device  for  handling  a 
physical  problem.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  reform  people,  but  it  will  surely 
change  many  of  their  specific  behavior 
patterns.  It  does  not  intend  to  make 
people  good,  but  it  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  'bad.'  It  does  not  claim  to 
make  people  happy,  but  it  will  provide 
them  with  abundance,  security  and  free- 
dom from  toil.  It  does  not  promise 
spiritual  glory  hereafter,  but  it  does 
guarantee  physical  comfort  here  and 
now. 

If  you  like  to  philosophize,  you  can 
take  it  from  there.  But,  first,  it  might 
be  a  worthwhile  idea  to  make  sure  that 
Technocracy  is  installed  as  an  operating 
reality,  so  that  you  will  have  the  free- 
dom to  philosophize. 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy    is    the    only     North    American    social 
movement    with    a    North    American    program    which 
has     become     widespread     on     this     Continent.     It    h  » ' 
no    affiliation    with    srty    other    organization,    grour 
association    either    in    North    America    or   elsewher* 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informe- 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  npxt  most  probable  state  of  society 
on    this    Contin  ent 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  m  thp  winter  of  1918 
I?I9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  I9?0  as  the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization In  (933  it  was  tntorporatpd  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non  profit,  non- 
political,    non-sec tarian    membership    organization 

WHERE? 

Thfp     are     un.tj     ^nd     members    of     Technocracy  in 

most     states    in     the     U       S      and    in  most  provmc  es  in 

Canada       and      in     adH>tion     there     art     members  n 
numerous    other    places     in    the    Armed    Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American   citizens. 
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When  Is  There  Over-Population? 


POPULATION  densities  on  various 
parts  of  the  earth  have  become  so 
heavy  that  serious  recognition  of  the 
situation  and  its  attendant  problems  is 
being  forced  upon  all  people  who  are 
concerned  with  thinking  and  planning  in 
the  social  field.  There  is  considerable 
disagreement  over  definition  of  terms 
and  human  objectives;  so,  in  many  ways, 
the  problem  is  confused.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  views  and  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers on  the  subject,  the  analysis  and  so- 
cial objectives  of  Technocracy  are  clear 
and  definable. 

There  appear  to  be  two  general  views 
on  the  subject  of  over-population,  and 
these  are  almost  diametrically  opposed. 
One  view  is  that  held  by  most  scientists 
and  social  realists.  It  contends  that 
many  parts  of  the  earth  are  already  too 
heavily  populated,  and  that  the  earth 
as  a  whole  has  too  many  people.  These 
people  are  inclined  to  favor  birth  con- 
trol programs  in,  at  least,  the  more 
densely  populated  sections  of  the  globe. 

The  contrary  view,  held  most  often 
by  disciples  of  authoritarianism,  argues 
that  the  earth  is  not  over-populated, 
and  that  many  more  people  could  be 
supported  than  now  exist.  Supporters  of 
this  view  even  refuse  to  admit  positively 
that  any  area  is  over-populated;  al- 
.though,  when  they  are  asked  about 
Japan,  Holland,  Britain,  and  Italy, 
among  others,  they  resort  to  typical 
evasions.  This  view  is  most  strongly 
voiced  by  the  adherents  of  certain  re- 
ligious cults  which  hold  that  there  is 
virtue  in  having  the  maximum  number 
of  people  that  can  be  kept  alive  on  an 
area. 

This  latter  view  is  cleverly  supported 
by  the  scholarly  and,  in  some  ways,  bril- 
liant work  of  Josue  De  Castro,  "The 
Geography  of  Hunger."  The  former 
view  is  given  solid  positive  support  by 
the  careful  study  and  statistical  evalua- 
tion of  Robert  Cook  and  his  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Those  who  favor  immense  population 
densities  are  extremely  limited  in  their 
thinking  about  human  needs.  They  tend 
to  think  only  in  terms  of  food  require- 
ments. Their  arguments  hover  around 
the  concept  that,  if  a  person  has 
enough  to  eat  to  keep  from  dying — or 
if  there  is  a  potential  means  of  supply- 
ing him  with  this  minimum  amount  of 
nourishment  one  cannot  claim  the  exist- 
ence of  over-population.  They  adroitly 
argue  for  the  encouragement  of  more 
billions  of  people  on  the  earth;  through 
more  intensive  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion of  food  crops,  and  through  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  world's 
food  products.  They  appear  to  be  satis- 
fied if  there  can  be  provided  an  aver- 
age of  half  an  acre  of  mediocre  arable 
land  for  each  of  the  world's  inhabitants. 
Conceivably,  a  person  can  be  kept  from 
dying  on  a  half  acre  of  moderately  pro- 
ductive land,  but,  what  else  can  he  do? 
Nothing. 

The  students  of  population  who  dis- 
play a  more  scientific  and  appreciative 
concept  of  man's  requirements  contend 
that  each  person  requires  a  minimum  of 
two  acres  of  good  land  to  supply  him 
with  adequate  food,  fiber,  and  other 
organic  crops. 

Hazards  to  The  General  Welfare 

But,  a  further  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem reveals  that  food  is  not  the  most 
difficult  and  most  critical  of  man's  re- 
quirements; that  is,  if  man  is  to  have 
any  other  objective  in  life  than  merely 
not  starving  to  death  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Long-term  supplies  of  energy  and 
metals  present  a  more  immediate  urg- 
ency. Even  though  we  ignore  the  de- 
mands and  desires  of  all  other  people 
on  the  earth,  we  can  well  ask  with  ap- 
prehension, "For  how  long,  and  from 
where,  will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  able  to  obtain  enough  petro- 
leum, sulphur,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
iron  ore  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  of  which  they  now   boast? 


Before  one  can  approach  the  subject 
of  over-population,  one  must  first  de- 
fine the  technological  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  the  general  pattern  of  living 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Most  people  are  satisfied  with  very 
little  in  the  way  of  human  comforts  and 
all  they  require  is  that  these  comforts 
be  not  too  hard  to  come  by.  But  there 
is  a  certain  percentage  of  people  in  all 
lands  who  have  a  strong  urge  to  seek 
personal  aggrandizement  through  a 
conspicuous  display  of  wealth.  These 
people  seek  to  promote  themselves  into 
control  of  as  much  of  the  world's  loot 
and  authority  as  they  can  acquire,  and 
the  exact  means  of  acquiring  them  are 
secondary.  However,  predation  and 
spoliation  are  the  most  favored  means 
as  these  tend  to  get  the  most  results  in 
the  least  time,  and  with  less  need  of 
personal  ability,  than  any  other  means. 

In  any  society  the  self-promoters  are 
the  great  hazard  to  the  general  welfare. 
They  find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in 
reaching  a  high  place  in  a  fascistic  or- 
der. Any  society  that  is  to  endure  on  a 
stable  basis  must  be  so  organized  that 
it  can  keep  its  self-promoters  in  check 
and  not  debase  those  who  are  short  on 
luck  or  initiative.  The  ultimate  in  alter- 
natives would  be  a  King  Solomon  with 
his  myriads  of  slaves,  a  Nizam  of  Hy- 
derabad with  billions  of  dollars  in  per- 
sonal wealth  and  surrounded  by  mil- 
lions of  wretched  untouchables,  or  a  Hit- 
ler with  innumerable  estates,  schlosses, 
and  monuments,  and  slave  battalions 
and  death  camps. 

Necessities  of  Life 

Food  is  only  one  requirement  of  a 
population;  but  the  quality  and  variety 
of  that  food  are  fully  as  important  as 
the  mere  quantity.  Undernourished  or 
malnourished  masses  of  humanity  are  no 
credit  to  mankind,  however  they  may 
be  regarded  by  certain  spiritual  author- 
ities. An  adequate  diet  of  tasty,  nour- 
ishing, and  vitalizing  food  in  a  variety 
of  forms  for  all  of  the  inhabitants  must 
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be  considered  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment in  defining  the  optimum  popula- 
tion load  of  an  area. 

Housing  is  another  factor  in  any 
standard  of  living;  and,  throughout  the 
world,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  comfort- 
able housing.  Millions  of  people  are 
without  housing  of  any  kind,  relying  on 
natural  shelters  or  miscellaneous  man- 
made  structures  to  shield  them  from  the 
worst  of  the  weather.  Other  millions  live 
in  mere  tents,  huts,  and  mounds.  Before 
one  can  appraise  an  area  from  the 
standpoint  of  maximum  allowable  popu- 
lation, one  must  include  the  capability 
of  providing  all  the  inhabitants  with 
suitable  housing;  and  NOT  the  type  of 
shoddy,  costly  houses  that  are  now  pro- 
liferating the  suburbs  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  amount  of  fresh  water  also  is  a 
potent  limiting  factor.  Lack  of  water 
renders  huge  areas  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face practically  uninhabitable.  Until 
ways  and  means  can  be  found  for  in- 
creasing the  fresh  water  supply,  many 
areas  must  remain  restricted  in  their 
population  density.  The  water  is  needed 
for  household  uses,  industrial  uses,  irri- 
gation, and  recreation.  With  an  effi- 
cient program  of  water  usage,  and  with 
restrictions  on  water  wastage,  plus  con- 
servation and  replenishment  of  available 
water  resources,  this  average  require- 
ment probably  could  be  reduced  some- 
what for  the  Continent  as  a  whole,  and 
a  greater  population  (as  pertains  to  this 
one  factor)  could  be  permitted;  but, 
even  so,  the  increase  would  be  finite 
and  limited. 

Before  it  can  be  claimed  that  any 
specific  area  is  NOT  over-populated,  it 
must  be  shown  that  adequate  housing, 
as  well  as  a  healthful  diet,  can  be  pro- 
vided for  all  the  people  living  there. 

Technocracy's  Specifications 

Obviously,  certain  parts  of  the  earth 
are  better  suited  to  a  heavier  popula- 
tion density  than  others,  especially  if 
one  thinks  only  of  the  food-producing 
capacity  or  some  other  one  factor.  But, 
when  considering  all  the  factors  which 
enter  into  a  respectably  high  standard 
of  living,  we  find  no  large  area  capable 
of  sustaining  a  huge  population  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  In  order  to  have  a 
spot  as  densely  populated  as  New  York 
City,  for  example,  there  must  be  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  "back  country"  to 
support  it. 

Although  Technocracy  Inc.  may  view 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  an  analytical 
and  critical  eye,  it  concentrates  its 
specification  for  a  new  social  order  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Tech- 
nocracy specifies  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  Con- 
tinent— a  standard  of  abundance  for  all. 


Thus,  Technocracy  would  impart  to  hu- 
man beings  a  dignity  and  a  standard 
of  comfort  and  decency  that  no  other 
organization  attempts  to  approach, 
even  in  theory. 

So,  when  Technocracy  appraises  the 
area  of  the  Technate  of  North  America 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  optimum 
population,  it  takes  into  consideration 
the  capacity  of  the  Continent  to  sustain 
a  standard  of  abundance  for  all  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Technocracy  sees  no  need  for  huge 
battalions  of  human  toilers,  hence  does 
not  go  along  with  De  Castro  and  others 
when  they  pose  the  need  for  human 
workers  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
dense  population  loads.  Technocracy 
recognizes  the  need  for  functional  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  the  operation  of  an 
area,  but  does  not  view  the  work  as 
being  done  with  human  toil.  We  realize 
that,  with  the  present  development  of 
technology  and  use  of  extraneous  ener- 
gy, only  a  fraction  of  the  existing  popu- 
lation of  North  America  is  required  to 
operate  the  social  mechanism  and  that, 
after  the  peak  demands  of  the  recon- 
struction period  have  passed,  the  future 
need  will  be  much  less. 

The  criterion  for  establishing  the  lim- 
its of  the  allowable  population  load  for 
this  Continent  should  be  the  physical 
ability  of  the  area  to  maintain  that 
population  at  a  standard  of  abundance 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Descending  from  the  above  generali- 
ties, and  applying  statistical  estimates 
to  the  problem,  let  us  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "How  many  people  can  the  Tech- 
nate area  maintain  at  the  standard 
which  Technocracy  specifies?"  Consid- 
ering all  the  known  and  probable  fac- 
tors, that  number  would  be  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  200  million  individuals,  plus  or 
minus  twenty  per  cent.  The  lowest  fig- 
ure in  this  range  is  the  number  of 
people  that  are  needed  to  operate  the 
Continent  without  imposing  a  heavy 
load  of  effort  upon  anyone.  The  high- 
est figure  in  this  range  is  the  number 
that  can  be  maintained  without  placing 
too  much  of  a  burden  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continent. 

How  is  such  a  policy  to  be  adminis- 
tered? That  is  secondary;  but,  we  can 
warn,  that  any  program  that  relies  upon 
voluntary  human  self-regulation  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Technocracy  merely 
proposes  that  scientists  of  this  Conti- 
nent be  put  in  charge  of  administering 
the  population  control  policy. 

Once  the  population  problem  of 
North  America  were  resolved  on  a  firm 
basis,  our  technically  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced administrators  could  offer  their 
services,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  to 
other  continents  whose  population  prob- 
lems have  been  permitted  to  get  out 
of  hand. 
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Consumer  -  Take  Warning 


WAN'S  PRIMARY  ROLE  in  life  is  that 
of  a  consumer.  His  first  interest  and 
concern  is  the  acquisition  of  those 
things  most  needed  to  sustain  life.  He 
has  developed  certain  techniques  in 
handling  this  problem.  One  of  these  is 
the  technique  of  exchange. 

The  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
became  necessary  very  early  in  human 
organization,  first  by  direct  barter.  It 
Is  highly  possible  that  certain  sbrewd 
practices  had  their  start  then,  for  ex- 
ample getting  the  most  for  the  least. 
This  is  now  known  as  a  swindle,  but  is 
usually  referred  to  (euphemistically)  as 
bargaining 

Out  of  barter  grew  a  much  less  cum- 
bersome technique — using  a  medium  of 
exchange.  This  facilitated  an  even  wider 
range  of  shrewd  practices.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  certain  individuals  would 
finally  concentrate  on  the  business  of 
'handling'  the  goods  for  both  buyers 
and  sellers.  These  are  known  as  mer- 
chants. 

The  merchant  proved  use' J  in  that 
he  collected  needed  goods  in  a  conven- 
ient place  for  the  consumer  so  he  be- 
came a  popular  figure  in  the  community 
—  provided  he  kept  his  'take'  within 
reasonable  proportions.  If  he  did  not, 
he  could  be  by-pessed  by  the  consumer 
going  directly  to  the  producer;  but,  as 
the  'business'  grew,  the  merchant  han- 
dled goods  from  far  away,  which  was 
much  more  satisfactory  for  him,  for  the 
consumer  had  to  buy  at  the  merchant's 
price — he  couldn't  go  to  the  producer. 

The  ability  of  the  consumer  to  by- 
pass the  merchant  on  occasion  has  al- 
ways been  an  irritation  to  the  latter. 
Schemes  have  been  devised  for  block- 
ading freedom  of  exchange  between  in- 
dividuals and  so  forcing  the  consumer 
to  deal  with  the  merchant.  Nowadays 
the  economic  procedures  are  so  com- 
plicated fhat  the  consumer  is  entirely 
at   the    mercy   of   the    merchants.    Can 


YOU  avoid  the  middleman  in  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  process?  The  buyer  can 
only  rarely  go  directly  to  the  producer 
for  his  supplies;  in  any  case  the  pro- 
ducers are  probably  in  cahoots  with  the 
merchants  in  that  they  will  not  sell  be- 
low the  agreed  retail  level. 

Under  this  'Fair  Trade1  setup,  the 
consumer  might  get  a  break  by  dealing 
with  some  renegade  merchant  who  ac- 
cepts a  smaller  unit  profit  for  a  larger 
volume  of  sales.  But  legislatures  have 
passed  'laws'  in  some  areas  to  penalize 
those  who  dare  to  violate  the  'fair 
trade'  practices. 

The  merchants  do  not  always  have 
it  easy,  though,  for  they  are  subject  to 
squeeze  from  other  dealers,  particularly 
the  wholesalers  and  distributors.  The 
small  merchant  has  it  toughest  for  he 
has  to  compete  with  supermarkets  and 
store  chains  which,  by  volume  purchases, 
can  afford  to  undersell  him  and  force 
him  out  of  business.  This  is  only  of  tem- 
porary benefit  to  the  consumer;  for 
even  the  'supermerchants'  loathe  'free 
competition'  so  they  enter  into  con- 
spiracies with  each  other. 

Division  of  Territory 

One  form  of  conspiracy  engaged  in 
by  the  merchants  is  the  division  of  the 
territory  of  operations  among  the  prime 
chiselers,  so  that  competition  no  longer 
takes  the  form  of  attracting  customers 
by  lowering  prices,  but  rather,  becomes 
reduced  to  a  struggle  for  territory. 

International  conspiracies  among 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  cor- 
porations with  respect  to  territory  of 
operations  and  types  of  products  made 
and  distributed  are  known  as  cartels. 
Such  cartels  are  organized  to  promote 
the  profits  of  the  businessmen  and  to 
jack  up  the  costs  to  the  consumers. 
Under  conspiracies  of  this  sort,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  ultimate  selling  price  to 
be  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  percent 
of  the  production  cost. 


Within  a  domain,  such  as  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  there  are  also  many 
devices  used  by  business  to  promote 
monopoly  control  of  the  marketing  of  a 
product  and  so  avoid  the  'catastrophe' 
of  competition. 

The  chief  politico-business  device  for 
promoting  monopoly  control  is  the  legal 
franchise.  If  you  want  to  do  business  of 
a  certain  type  within  a  community  and 
don't  want  competition,  you  get  the 
political  fathers  of  the  community  to 
grant  you  an  exclusive  franchise;  which 
means  that  only  you  can  do  this  par- 
ticular business  in  that  area.  Once  es- 
tablished, the  profits  are  likely  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  and  the  consumers 
pay  all  the  costs.  Even  the  sucker  con- 
sumers admire  you  for  your  'business 
acumen'  in  trimming  them;  and  you  be- 
come one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens in  the  community. 

Price  Fixing 

Another  form  of  conspiracy  is  price- 
fixing.  The  merchants  agree  (covertly, 
of  course)  to  fix  the  price  on  products 
sold  to  the  consumers.  Have  you  no- 
ticed how  the  price  of  gas  is  the  same 
at  all  the  different  service  stations  in  a 
given  area;  and  the  price  rises  and  de- 
clines in  unison?  Any  price  cutters  are 
subject  to  'special  treatment.' 

This  set-up  is  possible  for  two  main 
reasons:  (I)  The  consumers  are  not  or- 
ganized in  support  of  their  own  wel- 
fare (and  both  business  and  politics  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  organized);  and  (2)  Most  con- 
sumers are  too  apathetic  to  take  any 
action. 

You  are  often  called  to  support  the 
businessmen  of  a  particular  area,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  contribute  heav- 
ily to  the  taxes  which  go  to  provide 
public  services  and  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community.  This  is  just  so 
much  malarky,  however,  for  any  taxes 
that  are   paid   by  the   businessmen   are 
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treated  as  part  of  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion and  are  added  onto  the  price  of 
the  goods  sold  to  the  consumers. 

Everything  in  the  life  of  the  consumer 
has  now  become  so  commercialized  that 
he  must  pay  out  at  every  turn.  The 
average  city  or  suburban-dwelling  North 
American  produces  almost  nothing  for 
himself;  he  mu        uy  everything. 

When  you  buy  food  do  you  realize 
that,  often,  the  cost  of  the  fancy  wrap- 
pings is  higher  than  the  cost  of  the 
contents? 

The  difference  between  production 
cost  and  selling  price  of  numerous  per- 
sonal accessories  is  often  over  a  thou- 
sand percent.  Standard  flashlight  bat- 
teries cost  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  pro- 
duce— by  automation.  What  do  you 
pay  for  them,  25  cents  each?  Who  gets 
the  difference?  At  two  for  a  nickel,  the 
batteries  would  still  yield  a  handsome 
profit  for  their  producers. 

The  Automobile 

The  automobile  is  considered  a  ne- 
cessity in  our  Way  of  Life.  Consequent- 
ly the  car  is  a  sitting  duck  for  all  kinds 
of  gouging  by  the  chiselers.  First  comes 
the  fantastic  markup  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  distributors.  This  is  several 
hundred  percent  of  the  production  cost. 

Then  come  the  taxes.  When  you  buy 
a  car  you  are  taxed.  In  order  to  keep  it 
and  drive  it  you  pay  periodic  taxes.  You 
must  pay  for  a  license  to  drive  it.  You 
must  buy  fuel  and  oil,  almost  half  the 
cost  of  which  may  go  to  pay  taxes.  You 
must  pay  to  park  in  most  cities  and 
towns;  and  then  there  are  the  tolls  on 
certain  bridges  and  roads. 

The  cost  for  the  motorist  does  not 
end  there.  For  the  average  motorist 
knows  little  of  the  mechanics  of  his  car 
and  so  he  is  an  easy  target  for  graft; 
he  may  pay  for  oil  or  grease  or  repairs 
he  does  not  need — or  even  get!  Worse 
than  all  this  is  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
with  the  style  changes. 

System   Stacked  Against  Consumer 

All  the  way  through,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem economy  is  stacked  against  the 
consumer.  He  is  the  one  who  has  to  pay 
all  the  costs,  including  the  costs  of  pure 
wastage,  which  is  a  big  item  in  the 
Price  System.  The  only  costs  he  may 
possibly  escape  are  those  he  finances 
by  debt — provided  the  debts  are  never 
paid  off.  Even  then,  he  is  charged  with 
the  interest  payments  on  those  debts. 
All  propaganda  references  to  social 
costs  being  borne  by  businessmen,  fin- 
anciers, or  the  landlords  are  'for  the 
birds.'  Such  costs  are  all  passed  on  to 
fhe  consumer,  including  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  salesmanship.  Among  the 
costs  which  are  ultimately  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  are  the  costs  of  arma- 
ments and  foreign  subversion.  The  con- 
sumer  is  also   charged   with   the  cost  of 


buying  up  and  destroying  surplus  pro- 
duction so  that  he  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  scarcity  that  re- 
mains. 

How  are  the  North  American  con- 
sumers ever  going  to  start  living  like 
respectable  citizens?  A  small  percent- 
age of  the  citizens,  with  a  spirit  of  de- 
termination, a  display  of  disciplined  or- 
ganization, and  a  definite  goal,  can 
initiate  and  carry  to  a  conclusion  a 
social  movement  for  Abundance,  Se- 
curity and   Freedom  from  Toil. 

There  is  no  practicable  way  for  the 
consumers  to  organize  for  changes 
beneficial  to  them  under  'Free  Enter- 
prise.' Fascism,  Communism,  Democ- 
racy— none  of  these  offer  an  answer. 
There  is  only  one  choice  open  to  the 
consumer  —  Technocracy's  program  of 
Social  Operations:  Technocracy  is  the 
only  blueprint  for  Abundance  in  exist- 
ence. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  be  in- 
volved in  Technocracy's  proposal:  First, 
all  items  that  are  strictly  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem nature  could  be  eliminated,  such  as 
taxes,  insurance,  interest,  debt,  savings, 
and  investments,  also  gambling.  Further, 
the  individual  citizen  would  not  be  able 
to  hire  other  individuals  to  work  for 
him,  for  there  would  be  no  servant  class 
in  the  Technate.  Services  would  be  ob- 
tainable but  not  servants.  Nor  would 
one  want  an  elegant  mansion  on  the 
outskirts  of  town;  the  cost  of  upkeep 
would  be  too  wasteful  for  the  society  to 
afford  and,  without  servants,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  seek  simpler  dwelling  fa- 
cilities. The  bourgeois  pattern  of  the 
Price  System  would  be  incompatible 
with  Technocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  swank  hotel  apartment  type  of  dwell- 
ing, with  every  convenience  and  service 
ready  at  hand,  day  and  night,  would  be 
available  to  all.  High  quality  food  of 
one's  choosing,  cooked  and  ready  to 
eat,  would  be  obtainable  at  all  hours  at 
conveniently  located  eating  places;  or 
one  could  order  prepared  meals  deliv- 
ered to  his  dwelling;  or,  if  one  still  in- 
sisted, he  could  obtain  food  materials 
and  prepare  them  himself  for  eating  in 
his  own  dwelling.  Clothing,  house  fur- 
nishings, transportation,  recreation,  in- 
formation, and  other  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  living  would  be  provided  in 
such  quantities  and  qualities  as  would 
not  be  obtainable  in  the  Price  System 
on  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $20,- 
000  (1929  prices).  And,  of  course,  there 
would  be  much  less  paper  work  and  eco- 
nomic worry  involved  for  those  living  in 
the  Technate. 

The  consumers  of  North  America 
have  everything  to  gain  from  Technoc- 
racy and  nothing  to  lose  except  pov- 
erty, worry,  and  toil.  Since  you  are  a 
consumer  and  your  Number  One  inter- 
est in  life  is  to  consume  more  abun- 
dantly, your  place  is  in  Technocracy. 
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Point  of  No  Return 


THE  BIG  AIRLINER,  several  hours  out 

on  its  long  trans-oceanic  flight,  is  still 
far  from  its  destination.  Suddenly  its 
smooth  flight  is  disturbed  by  a  series  of 
coughs  and  splutters  from  one  of  its 
four  engines.  Immediately  the  pilot  con- 
tacts the  navigator  for  instructions. 
Should  he  return  to  the  take-off  field 
or  continue  on  course?  Soon  the  answer 
comes  back.  The  half-way  mark  is  be- 
hind, so  come  what  may  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  proceed.  They  have 
passed  the  Point  of  No  Return. 

Can  the  same  be  said  for  the  person- 
nel piloting  the  course  of  our  Society? 
Do  they  recognize  in  the  'Point  of  No 
Return'  an  analogy  to  their  own  posi- 
tion? There  is  an  important  distinction. 
Once  the  crippled  airliner  reaches  land 
it  may  have  the  choice  of  several  fields 
upon  which  to  land.  A  society,  however, 
which  has  travelled  a  course  of  increas- 
ing technological  complexity  has  but 
one  'airstrip'  available  —  namely,  that 
marked  by  scientific  functional  govern- 
ance. Landing  short  of  it  because  of 
the  directive  ineptitude  of  its  political 
administrators,  the  society  can  only 
meet  disaster.  A  successful  landing 
thereon  can  usher  in  a  magnificent  so- 
cial era. 

North  Americans  have  passed  their 
point  of  no  return.  When?  It  is  hard  to 
say  definitely  for  there  is  much  more 
to  the  problem  than  simply  halving  a 
given  distance.  Unquestionably,  though, 
had  it  not  already  been  passed  before- 
hand, it  certainly,  was  during  World 
War  I,  when  improved  and  installed 
technology  increased  to  an  extent  that 
meant,  henceforth,  fewer  manhours 
would  be  employed  to  produce  more 
goods. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  return  to  any 
earlier  stage  in  our  social  progression. 
Our  only  future  course  lies  in  even 
greater  integration  and  interdepend- 
ence of  the  Continent's  physical  mech- 
anisms. It  follows  naturally  that  the  ob- 
solete Price  System  must  yield  to  a 
functional  administration  by  personnel 
whose    training    and    capabilities    equip 


them  for  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering the  physical  equipment  and  social 
affairs  of  this  land  area. 

Accelerating  Technology 

The  fortunes  of  the  Price  System  have 
fluctuated  violently  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  Under  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  often  have  existed,  could  even  its 
most  ardent  advocates  be  blamed  for 
wishing  (secretly  if  not  otherwise)  that 
effective  brakes  might  be  applied  to 
accelerating  technological  progress? 
After  all,  its  excessive  productive  ca- 
pacity was  proving  increasingly  em- 
barrassing to  the  economy. 

In  the  early  stages  of  mechanization 
every  practical  innovation  had  been 
financially  advantageous,  for  the  neces- 
sity to  increase  manhour  employment 
simultaneously  with  production  increases 
resulted  in  an  overall  boost  in  buying 
power  and  hence  in  sales  turnover.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  virtually  no  danger 
of  over-production,  for  geographical 
and  population  expansion  was  proceed- 
ing at  an  unprecedented  rate.  During 
the  first  60  years  of  the  19th  Century 
it  was  barely  possible  for  our  infant 
technology  to  keep  pace  with  even  the 
minimum  demands  of  a  growing  and 
predominantly  pioneer  population. 

Increasing  Abundance 

The  decline  in  geographical  expan- 
sion was  accompanied  by  a  decelera- 
tion in  the  population  growth  rate.  Ac- 
cordingly, technology — which  had  also 
grown  apace  meanwhile — was  able  to 
catch  up  with  increasing  demands  be- 
ing made  upon  it.  North  America  was 
passing  from  the  Age  of  Scarcity  into 
that  of  Abundance.  Employment  was 
still  ai^  a  high  level  so  Price  System  con- 
trols were  still  reasonably  adequate. 
Sales  were  practically  all  on  a  cash  basis 
with  customers  showing  satisfying  sus- 
ceptibility to  newly  available  gadgetry. 
The  so-called  Say  Nineties  might  in- 
deed have  been  a  good  time  to  apply 
the  brakes  and  continue  at  a  pace  the 
Price    System    could    handle.    However, 


the  Price  System  forbade  (and  forbids) 
any  slowing  down  process;  its  health 
depends  upon  continued  expansion — a 
feature  which  places  it  in  serious  op- 
position to  its  environment,  for  in  the 
physical  world  there  is  always  an  out- 
side limit  to  growth.  Modern  technol- 
ogy speeded  up  expansion  enormously, 
but  in  the  process  brought  the  Price 
System  in  a  few  short  years  to  a  crisis 
which  might  never  have  developed  had 
crude  hand-tool  production  methods 
been  retained. 

North  America  entered  the  20th  Cen- 
tury on  a  wave  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, the  door  to  more  of  the  same 
left  ajar  only  long  enough  to  lure  busi- 
ness leaders  irresistibly  into  opening  it 
further.  With  characteristic  myopia 
these  men  saw  only  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  new  wealth  within  their  grasp. 
There  was  little  inclination  to  express  or 
show  concern  for  the  effect  of  present 
expansion  on  future  expectations.  Let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself! 

Major  Depressions 

That  'future,'  from  the  earlier  per- 
spective, has  had  a  progressively  harder 
time  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  forward 
progression  of  technology,  given  extra 
impetus  by  the  material  needs  of  World 
War  I,  brought  about  conditions  which 
had  never  existed  before  and  which  the 
Price  System  was  unequipped  to  handle. 
A  relatively  severe  depression  in  1908, 
marked  by  an  extensive  shut-down  in 
the  key  pig-iron  industry,  presaged 
forthcoming  difficulties.  Following  the 
war  came  the  much  more  severe  1921 
depression  with  its  proportionately 
more  drastic  reduction  in  pig-iron  pro- 
duction. This  time,  with  the  highest 
point  in  industrial  employment  of  man- 
hours  having  been  passed,  the  problem 
was  considerably  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  in  the  earlier  instance.  Large  scale 
installment  buying  was  introduced  to 
rescue  the  economy  from  this  spasm. 
On  the  premise  of  expected  continued 
employment,  future  income  was  mort- 
gaged to  buy  more  articles  than  could 
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be  purchased  on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 
The  innovation  worked  fairly  well  for  a 
while,  but  production  techniques  were 
becoming  too  fast  for  even  credit  buy- 
ing to  cope  with  the  plethora  of  goods 
pouring  off  the  flow-lines.  In  1929,  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market, 
plunging  North  America  into  the  dec- 
ade-long Great  Depression  which  dem- 
onstrated the  first  rr-?!or  proof  of  the 
Price  System's  inability  to  cope  with 
conditions  of  abundance. 

Business  and  political  leaders  were 
bewildered  by  the  spectacle  on  the  one 
hand  of  huge  quantities  of  merchandise 
waiting  to  be  bought,  and  on  the  other 
by  multitudes  of  unemployed  would-be 
customers.  Deeply  perplexed  they  turned 
to  the  only  'solution'  presenting  itself 
within  the  framework  of  their  revered 
Price  System.  First  of  all  many  unem- 
ployed were  put  to  work  on  fabricated 
government  projects.  Secondly  they 
tackled  commodity  prices  which  had 
been  put  on  the  skids.  Purely  Price  Sys- 
tem logic  was  used  to  bolster  them.  If 
an  abundance  of  consumer  goods  was 
responsible  for  the  price  slump,  then 
scarcity  must  be  created  as  a  counter- 
acting measure.  This  distorted  outlook 
was  responsible  for  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  wanton  slaughter  of  livestock 
while  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
population  was  in  dire  need  of  them. 
Most  readers  will  remember  the  period 
vividly  enough  to  need  no  further  re- 
minders of  the  extraordinary  tactics 
employed  to  keep  the  Price  System  go- 
ing. 

World  War  II  was  a  much  more  suc- 
cessful means  to  this  end.  Never  before 
had  20th  Century  technology  had  such 
an  opportunity  to  perform  at  so  high 
a  load  factor  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  effects  of  its  production 
upon  the  economy.  Never  was  it  made 
more  evident  that  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
increasing  efficiency  of  the  technology 
the  Price  System  must  employ  ever 
larger  and  more  drastic  schemes  — 
whatever  the  destructive  cost  to  so- 
ciety. Such  schemes,  however,  can  only 
retard  a  social  trend  which  has  gone 
too  far  toward  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance to  allow  any  turning  back,  irre- 
spective of  what  happens  to  the  obso- 
lete Price  System. 

What  indications  have  we  of  how 
far  North  America  has  gone  along  the 
unidirectional  and  irreversible  way  to 
a  new  economy  of  Abundance? 

One  of  the  most  important  is  Auto- 
mation. While  the  word  is  new,  the 
process  it  now  labels  was  predicted  a 
quarter  century  ago  by  Technocracy, 
which  described  the  coming  technique 
as  the  automatic  factory.  North  Ameri- 
cans scorned  the  idea.  A  workerless 
factory?  Impossible!  Today,  however, 
automation  has  already  belied  more 
strongly  than   anything   else   the   phony 


Price  System  argument  that  'machines 
create  jobs.'  No  such  purpose  was  in- 
tended from  the  beginning,  despite  an 
initial  tendency  for  new  jobs  to  be  cre- 
ated faster  than  old  ones  were  de- 
stroyed. This  situation  has  not  prevailed 
in  North  America  for  40  years.  Even 
where  new  jobs  have  been  created  dur- 
ing this  latter  period  they  have  become 
mechanized  so  fast  that  total  industrial 
manhours  employed  have  continued  to 
decline. 

Automation  is  the  latest  contributor 
to  the  economic  uneasiness  of  labor 
ranks.  Recent  installations  causing  grave 
concern  are:  (I)  An  automatic  engine 
plant  that  produces  double  the  number 
of  its  predecessor  with  one-tenth  the 
manpower;  (2)  Automatic  letter-sorters 
each  doing  the  work  of  200  hand-sort- 
ers, being  installed  in  many  metropoli- 
tan post  offices;  and  (3)  electric  light 
bulb  robots  that  turn  out  2,500,000 
bulbs  every  24  hours  without  human 
assistance — 18  of  them  producing  the 
entire  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Though  these  examples  affect  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  labor 
force,  they  indicate  what  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  industry  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Record  high  inventories  are  another 
indicator.  Despite  low  down-payments 
and  long-term  sales  contracts,  goods 
are  not  moving  off  the  retail  shelves 
fast  enough  for  economic  health.  This 
is  not  surprising  considering  the  present 
unemployment  situation.  Which  corner 
is  the  'upturn'  going  to  be  around?  Do 
you  STILL  think  machines  create  jobs? 
The  post-war  boom,  when  anything 
could  be  sold  to  anybody,  has  passed, 
leaving  behind  a  lethal  combination  of 
mounting  surpluses  and  dwindling  cus- 
tomer potential.  Cut-backs  are  appear- 
ing in  various  fields,  causing  further  un- 
employment and  reduced  purchasing 
power. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  for  25  years 
pointed  the  way  North  American  so- 
ciety must  go  to  conform  to  the  pat- 
tern established  by  a  supremely  provi- 
dent land  area  and  an  advanced  tech- 
nology. While  the  Price  System,  with 
treasonable  misuse  of  resources  and 
personnel,  has  brought  us  this  far,  it  is 
fast  weakening  under  the  heavy  over- 
load which  has  burdened  it  since  the 
first  World  War.  Current  events  are 
vindicating  Technocracy's  stand  with  a 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  Technocrats  across  the 
Continent  invite  you  to  learn  more 
about  the  factors  which  are  bringing 
about  social  change  and  demanding 
that  we  install  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ance. The  information  gained  through 
Technocracy's  educational  channels  may 
well  be  your  intellectual  point  of  no  re- 
turn on  the  way  from  inane  Price  Sys- 
tem bungling  to  the  planned  sufficiency 
of  the  North  American  Technate. 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either  in    North   America   or   elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  neit  most  probable  state  of  society 
on  this  Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  I?I8- 
Iflf  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1*20  as  the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1 933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian    membership   organization. 

WHERE? 

There  art  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii.  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other   places  in   the   Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
'his  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
Arrerican   citizens. 
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Sabotage  by   Planned  Apathy 


COR  MANY  YEARS  Technocracy  has 
warned  the  people  of  North  America 
that  the  arrogant  disregard  for  basic 
social  and  physical  trends,  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  the  front  men  for  the  North 
American  Price  System  would  jeopar- 
dize the  security  and  welfare  of  North 
America. 

Since  the  launching  of  Russia's  Sput- 
nik we  have  suddenly  heard  a  great 
deal  about  science  and  technology,  and 
their  fundamental  importance  to  this 
Continent. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
was  interviewed  by  Charles  H.  Wood, 
Associate  Editor  of  The  New  York 
World,  on  the  subject  of  the  social  ef- 
fects and  importance  of  technology  on 
this  Continent.  During  that  interview, 
on  February  26,  1921,  Mr.  Scott  out- 
lined the  key  to  the  unique  social  prob- 
lem before  North  America.  The  Tech- 
nical Alliance,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  was 
the  Director,  was  composed  of  leading 
technical  personnel  of  North  America, 
and  had,  by  1921,  developed  a  clear 
technological  perspective  of  social  and 
physical  trends  in  this  civilization.  Mr. 
Scott's  technological  views  of  social  af- 
fairs astonished  Mr.  Wood;  for  ex- 
ample, that  North  America's  problem 
was  really  an  engineering  problem,  not 
a  political  or  financial  one.  Such  aston- 
ishment was  not  justified  by  the  facts 
that  were  available  even  thirty-seven 
years  ago;  it  was  the  measure  of  how 
far  ahead  of  social  thought  Technoc- 
racy has  always  been  in  its  view  of  so- 
cial affairs.  Time  and  events  have  vin- 
dicated Technocracy's  position  and  or- 
iginal statements. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  since  its  inception 
as  a  Field  Organization,  formed  to 
carry  on  the  research-educational  pro- 
gram that  was   begun  in  the  winter  of 


1918-19,  has  continued  to  convey  an 
accurate  picture  of  developing  trends 
affecting  this  Continent.  More  than 
that,  Technocracy  Inc.  has  given  the 
people  of  North  America  the  organiz- 
ing vehicle  to  do  something  about  their 
problem. 

The  central  problem  before  North 
America  is  the  conflict  between  science 
(and  the  requirement  of  scientific  social 
operation)  and  the  obsolete  methods  of 
the  Price  System.  At  an  incalculable 
cost,  which  is  only  now  becoming  ap- 
parent, politics  and  business  have  kept 
the  Price  System  afloat  for  the  past 
twenty  years — years  in  which  a  new  so- 
cial system  should  have  been  born  and 
flourishing.  The  measures  which  have 
been  taken  in  the  framework  of  the 
Price  System  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
a  technological  social  control  in  North 
America  constitute  the  worst  example 
of  calculated  sabotage  against  a  social 
area  in  recorded  history.  At  no  time  in 
history  has  so  much  been  at  stake  for  so 
many  people. 

A  succession  of  arms  programs  and 
wars,  which  have  proved  useless,  and 
were  declared  so  by  Technocracy  be- 
fore we  became  involved  in  them,  gave 
temporary  relief  from  the  Depression. 
These  moves  to  preserve  the  Price  Sys- 
tem have  kept  people  fat,  dumb,  and 
happy  for  the  past  few  years.  And 
though  many  of  them  knew  better,  to- 
day they  are  not  above  pleading  ig- 
norance. At  any  rate,  all  of  us  now  are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  Price  System  sabo- 
tage and  the  social  emergency  that  has 
been  created. 

Lack  of  Objective 

Now  that  some  of  the  arrogance  has 
been  knocked  out  of  us  by  current 
events  on  the  international  scene,  some 
people  are  giving  pause  to  look  at  our 


social  circumstances  a  little  more  ob- 
jectively than  in  recent  years.  Outstand- 
ing is  the  total  lack  of  a  national  objec- 
tive of  any  kind.  There  is  no  social  unity, 
and  little  national  pride  except  in  our 
bigness  and  in  certain  philosophic 
words,  phrases  and  ideas  that  no  longer 
apply  in  this  Age  of  Science.  These 
things  aren't  reason  enough  in  a  world 
that  is  moving  as  fast  as  this  one.  The 
cult  of  individualism,  which  we  think  we 
believe  in,  but  which  in  fact  we  can't 
even  practice,  dominates  the  social  at- 
titude required  to  survive  and  progress 
upward  and  forward  in  this  scientific 
era. 

We  are  finding  that  it  was  most  un- 
fortunate to  allow  reactionary  minorities 
to  intimidate  and  belittle  those  individ- 
uals who  could  appreciate  and  work 
with  science;  and  to  make  science  al- 
most a  dirty  word  to  citizens  of  this 
Continent,  especially  the  youngsters.  It 
is  too  bad  that  the  social  consciousness 
of  the  average  youth  is  at  the  moronic 
level  of  burning  rubber  from  the  tires 
of  his  'hot  rod'  or  listening  to  'rock  'n' 
roll.'  Among  the  older  generations,  it 
can't  seem  to  be  so  smart  any  more  to 
have  'sold  out'  to  the  Price  System  in 
an  attempt  to  amass  a  few  pieces  of 
shoddy  goods  and  an  inferior  dwelling, 
most  of  which  aren't  paid  for  now  and 
probably  won't  ever  be  paid  for  in  full. 
All  of  those  hours  in  a  semi-stupor  be- 
fore the  television  set  don't  seem  to 
have  been  wisely  spent  either.  The  past 
critical  years  have  been  marked  by  a 
succession  of  mistakes,  individual  and 
national.  They  add  up  to  an  extremely 
high  social  price  for  this  Continent.  It's 
pretty  hard  to  pin  the  responsibility 
for  the  sabotage  of  this  civilization  on 
any  particular  group  of  individuals.  Too 
many  people  have  welcomed  it,  and 
participated  in  it. 
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A  Scientific  interest 

If,  today,  we  are  to  consider  our- 
selves in  scientific  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  in  pretty  sorry 
straits,  for  we  are  pitted  against  a  peo- 
ple in  wh<-  .  a  lively  interesJ  in  science 
has  been  generated.  These  people  are 
moving  collectively  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain national  objectives.  According  to 
reports,  they  seem  to  be  getting  a  kick 
out  of  what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing.  What  we  think  about  their  brand 
of  politics  couldn't  matter  less  under  the 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
of  North  America  are  about  as  unor- 
ganized for  any  social  objective  as  we 
can  be  and,  furthermore,  we  are  with- 
out any  evident  desire  to  get  orga- 
nized. Technocracy,  for  years,  has  been 
addressing  with  telling  effect  only  a 
minority  of  the  citizens  of  this  Conti- 
nent. We  are  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  a  period  of  years  when  it  didn't 
make  the  slightest  difference  to  more 
than  ninty-five  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion how  correct  an  analysis  one  might 
present;  people  weren't  interested. 
Nevertheless,  Technocracy  Inc.  has  built 
and  maintained  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  for  its  type  of  thought 
a  nucleus  of  personnel  to  whom  noth- 
ing that  is  occurring  on  the  North 
American  scene  is  a  surprise.  What 
some  people  are  becoming  alarmed 
about  is  'old  stuff  to  Technocracy  and 
Technocrats. 

In  less  spectacular,  but  more  socially 
important,  ways  than  by  beating  the 
U.  S.  in  the  ballistic  missile  field,  the 
Russians  are  acknowledged  to  be  forg- 
ing ahead  of  the  U.  S.  While  the  social 
system  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  making 
salesmen,  the  Russians  have  been  mak- 
ing scientists.  While  the  emphasis  in 
Russia  has  been  on  science,  the  empha- 
sis in  the  United  States  has  been  on 
business  enterprise. 

In  comment  on  international  affairs 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  Howard 
Scott  told  an  audience  in  New  York, 
and  since  then  he  has  repeated  it  many 
times  at  public  meetings  across  the 
Continent,  that:  'If  the  United  States, 
in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs, 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  pol- 
icy of  business  expediency,  the  day  will 
come  in  the  next  three  decades  when 
the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to 
eat  international  dead  crow  served  with 
Russian  dressing  and  Tartar  sauce.'  We 
are  now  being  forced  to  eat  a  liberal 
serving  of  this  international  dead  crow. 
It  doesn't  taste  very  good. 

Arrogant  Disregard 

Collectively,  North  Americans  have 
looked  upon  their  great  land  area, 
which  they  have  regarded  as  their  birth- 
right, only  as  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to    exploit    for    their    personal    benefit. 


This  idea  has  been  hammered  into  them 
by  the  educational  system,  politics,  busi- 
ness, and  numberless  other  sources  from 
the  time  they  were  first  able  to  read 
and  understand  words.  For  a  time  this 
Continent  was  able  to  tolerate  such  a 
social  attitude,  despite  the  damage  that 
it  inflicted  upon  natural  resources.  A 
loose  political  control  favored  and  re- 
warded the  most  adept  chiselers. 
Graced  with  a  great  wealth  of  natural 
resources  and  an  accommodating  cli- 
mate for  the  white  man,  North  America 
has  fostered  the  growth  of  a  mighty  in- 
dustrial civilization,  which  grew  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  with  the  application  of 
technology  by  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel. The  rate  of  growth  soon  ren- 
dered obsolete  the  social  attitude  and 
the  Price  System  of  the  Continent.  But 
that  occurrence  has  not  stopped  us 
from  continuing  to  use  the  old  system. 
Therein  lies  the  crucial  conflict.  It  is  a 
battle  to  the  death  for  one  or  the  other. 
No  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty 
what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  We  do 
know  that  we  live  by  science  and  tech- 
nology: therefore,  the  decision  of  each 
North  American  had  better  be  in  favor 
of  these  social  forces.  Our  utter  failure, 
as  a  people,  to  recognize  the  problem 
and  to  act  is  pushing  us  into  the  cate- 
gory of  a  second-class  power,  with  the 
prospect  of  much  worse  social  conse- 
quences to  come,  unless  there  is  a  wide- 
spread  revival  of  social  consciousness. 

Since  the  North  American  Continent 
is  without  a  governing  mechanism  that 
is  capable  of  supplying  the  leadership 
and  direction  required  to  guide  us  out 
of  the  present  mess,  the  question  arises: 
What  can  anyone  else  do  about  it? 

At  some  point  in  time  in  the  future, 
probably  all  too  soon,  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple on  this  Continent  is  going  to  be 
jolted  into  action  by  the  pressure  of 
events.  When  this  mass  movement  be- 
gins, it  had  better  be  directed  by  an 
organization  that  knows  the  score.  As 
conditions  become  more  intolerable,  a 
social  ferment  will  develop,  producing 
the  mass  movement  which  will  be  largely 
devoid   of  intelligent  understanding. 

While  Technocracy  Inc.  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  governing  mechanism, 
Technocracy,  the  method,  is  so  de- 
signed. When  we  consider  that  forty 
years  of  engineering  and  scientific  re- 
search have  gone, into  Technocracy,  we 
begin  to  understand  why  it  is  qualified 
to  discuss  comprehensively,  and  with 
the  correct  insight,  problems  before 
North  America.  What  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  make  clear  is  that  we  North 
Americans  have  a  course  of  action  to 
take  to  solve  our  problems.  Technocracy 
is  born  of  science,  it  is  being  presented 
in  an  organized  way,  and  its  Organiza- 
tion has  the  leadership  to  see  us 
through  social  change  on  this  Conti- 
nent.  What   more   do   we   want? 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either  in    North   America  or    elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  most  probable  state  of  society 
on  this  Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1718- 
l°l?  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  l?20  as  the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization In  l?33  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  nonprofit,  non 
political,    non  sectarian    membership    organization. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other    places   in    the    Armed    Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American    citizens. 


READ    TECHNOCRACY'S    MAGAZINES 

The  Technocrat 

8113    South   Vermont   Ave. 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 
The   Northwest   Technocrat 

2208    Eighth   Avenue 

Seattle    I.Washington 
Technocracy  Digest 

1166  West  Georgia    Street 

Vancouver    5.    B.    C. 

The    three    Magazines    are    each    issued    quar- 
terly,   but    so   rotated   that    one    magazine    ap 
pears  each  month.  Send   $3.00  to  any  one   of 
the    Magazines    for    a    year's    subscription    to 
all  three  Magazines.    (12   issues) 

For   further  information   about   Technocracy 
and    Membership    requirements,    contact: 

TECHNOCRACY  INC. 

Continental   Headquarters 

Rushland,   Pa. 


TECHNOCRACY   BRIEFS 

PUBLISHED   QUARTERLY 
Hugh  Allinson,  Editor 


Bundle  Orders,  $8.00  per    1,000 
$4.50  for  500,  lesser  amounts  at   Ic  each 

Cash  with  order  to  eliminate  billing 

Address    all    orders   to 

TECHNOCRACY    BRIEFS 

2208   Eighth  Avenue 

Seattle  l.Wash. 


Printed    in    U.    S.   A.    by   volunteer    labor    on 
Technocracy's  own  Press. 
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Number  40 


Educating  To  Know 


What  does  the  word  'Education'  mean 
to  YOU? 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  defines  educa- 
tion as:  'an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
adult  members  of  a  human  society  to 
shape  the  development  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration in  accordance  with  its  own  ideals 
of  life.'  The  Doubleday  Encyclopedia  de- 
fines it  as:  'what  is  done  deliberately  by 
one  generation  to  pass  on  to  the  next  all  it 
has  gained  in  the  way  of  knowledge  about 
how  to  make  the  most  of  life.'  The  latter 
is  more  liberal  than  the  former  but  it  is 
still  incomplete  when  we  consider  the  sur- 
plus material  mixed  in  with  the  essential, 
in  the  form  of  dead  languages,  ancient 
history  and   superstition. 

A  modern  definition  would  include: 
"the  development  of  the  human  being  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  grasp  and  cope  with  social  change  as  it 
occurs,  rather  than  rebel  against  it'  (as  we 
are  doing  today).  We  will  have  to  adopt 
this  concept  because  technology  is  forcing 
social  change  so  fast  that  conventional  ed- 
ucation is  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
coming  generations. 

Is  an  education  along  the  lines  of  our 
ancestors'  lives  of  any  use  to  us  today? 
How  many  of  us  made  the  bread  we  ate 
for  dinner;  and  if  a  few  of  us  happen  still 
to  bake  our  own  bread  from  choice,  how 
many  grew  the  wheat  from  which  it  was 
made?  How  many  of  us  made  the  clothes 
we  are  wearing,  and  if  some  do,  do  we 
make  the  cloth  to  start  with  or  grow  the 
materials  of  which  the  cloth  consists?  An 
education  as  defined  by  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  would  consist  of  such  things. 
What  good  is  a  knowledge  of  horses  and 
general  animal  husbandry,  such  as  grand- 
dad possessed,  to  grandson  riding  a  trac- 
tor? He  doesn't  want  either  the  know- 
ledge or  the  horses  as  a  gift.  Or  what  good 
is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  start  to  finish  to  a  grand- 
son who  operates  an  automatic  pegging 


machine  every  day  and  perhaps  has  never 
seen  the  uppers  made  and  doesn't  want  to? 

Man  Resists  Change 

Education  has  had  to  surmount  im- 
mense obstacles  in  its  growth  through  the 
centuries,  the  hardest  one  of  all  being 
man's  resistance  to  change,  good  or  bad; 
and  only  the  force  of  circumstances  will 
make  him  adopt  or  discard  it.  About  the 
only  thing  that  has  kept  resistance  to 
change  from  winning  out  completely  has 
been  our  curiosity,  and  even  that  has  been 
effectively  stifled  at  times  by  another  all- 
too-efficient  obstacle— superstition. 

Teachers  and  leaders  of  Galileo's  day 
were  teaching  Aristotle's  theory  of  gravi- 
tation—that a  ten-pound  weight  would  fall 
ten  times  as  fast  as  a  one-pound  weight. 
Galileo  refuted  this  statement  and  demon- 
strated his  point  successfully  from  the  top 
of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Despite  the 
the  physical  proof  of  his  argument,  he  was 
scorned  by  the  learned  men  of  the  time; 
they  continued  to  believe— and  teach  — 
what  they  wanted  to  believe.  But,  you'll 
say,  that  was  a  long  time  ago;  it  could  not 
happen  now;  and  how  wrong  you  would 
be!  The  enforced  ignorance  of  the  actual 
law  of  gravity  is  in  no  way  different  from 
the  enforced  ignorance  of  imminent  social 
change  that  is  perpetrated  today. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  educa- 
tion has  been  our  economic  system.  As 
demand  for  education  grew  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  big  business,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  system  is  such  that 
any  new  process  must  show  a  profit;  so, 
the  school  system  of  the  U.S.A.  became  a 
'billion  dollar'  concern.  Big  business  is  not 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  facilities,  ac- 
commodations and  educators  that  exist; 
it  is  concerned  only  with  how  much  profit 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  sequence  of 
education. 

Not  only  is  our  education  inadequate; 
much  of  what  we  do  have  is  practically 
useless  today.  Why  should  Latin  have  to 


be  learned  when  studying  medicine  or  the 
drug  business?  Of  what  functional  use  to 
society  are  the  time  and  the  energy  spent 
in  the  study  of  banking,  insurance,  and 
stock   manipulation? 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  trends  ob- 
servable today  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
evidenced  by  the  growing  attendance  at 
evening  classes  and  night  schools.  Some 
students  and  adults  realize  their  need  for 
increased  education  and  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  learn. 

Another  trend,  not  so  gratifying,  that 
is  in  growing  evidence  today  is  that  toward 
commercialization  in  our  public  schools. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  'free 
enterprise'  propaganda  that  is  being  pro- 
mulgated. For  example,  the  style  shows  in 
some  schools  each  year,  when  the  best 
dressed  girls  are  chosen  —what  a  deleter- 
ious effect  this  can  have  on  the  thinking 
and  emotions  of  half-grown  youngsters. 
The  insidious  introduction  of  magazine 
subscription  salesmanship,  with  prizes  for 
the  most  successful,  is  another  example. 

The  press,  radio  and  TV  are  means  that 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  'edu- 
cating to  know,' but  are  they  so  used?  The 
whole  educational  effort  of  these  media  is 
expended  on  boosting  the  'American  Way 
of  Life'  and  comparing  it  with  other  coun- 
tries, in  an  attempt  to  blind  our  eyes  to 
what  we  could  have.  It  is  true  that  they 
publish  controversial  data,  but  it  is  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  considers 
the  situation  mentioned  as  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  our  way  of  life. 

Naturally,  these  avenues  of  education 
are  closed  to  any  idea  or  program  which  is 
contrary  to  the  status  quo.  Witness  the 
way  the  columns  of  the  press  were  closed 
to  Technocracy  overnight,  and  across  the 
Continent  simultaneously,  as  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  that  Technocracy  was  not 
going  to  allow  itself  to  be  exploited  by 
the  big   fellows   in    the   business  world. 
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Despite  the  above,  there  is  evidence 
galore  of  widespread  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  children's  future  and  the  en- 
tire social  structure  are  threatened  by  the 
lack  not  only  of  basic  schooling,  but  also 
of  the  advanced  education  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  high-energy  civilization. 

A  Positive  Education 

Technocracy's  whole  program  is  edu- 
cational, but  because  it  does  not  follow 
the  orthodox  pattern  the  Organization  is 
restricted  to  only  those  means  of  educa- 
tion that  it  can  provide  through  its  own 
facilities  for  publication  and  other  meth- 
ods of  dissemination.  But  though  these 
are  limited,  yet  they  are  presenting  a  pro- 
gram of  positive  education  that  can  be 
found  nowhere  else. 

Technocracy  is  presenting  to  the  people 
of  North  America  a  program  which  will 
achieve  not  only  a  much  higher  standard 
of  health  and  general  welfare,  but  also 
an  educational  standard  that  will  allow 
every  child  born  on  this  Continent  to 
have  all  the  formal  education  he  can 
absorb,  plus  every  conceivable  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  himself  physically,  mentally, 
and  'spiritually'  to  his  utmost  capacity. 
Furthermore,  when  the  Technate  is  achiev- 
ed, every  citizen  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  the  education 
he  has  acquired,  since  he  will  not  be 
obliged  continually  to  keep  his  'nose 
to  the  grindstone'  just   in  order  to  live. 

In  the  Technate,  schooling  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  merely  sitting  in  classrooms 
and  acquiring  knowledge  second-hand 
from  textbooks.  It  will  be  a  vital,  living 
process  of  learning  through  seeing  and 
experiencing  as  well  as  reading  about  the 
facts  of  life.  In  his  own  local  area  he  will 
become  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
geography,  but  also  with  the  various 
fundamental  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  of  the  products  he  uses  in  his 
everyday  living.  As  he  grows  older  he  will 
go  further  afield,  until,  by  the  time  he  is 
old  enough  to  choose  his  line  of  work, 
he  will  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  all 
the  various  elements  entering  into  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  throughout  the  entire  Continent. 
From  then  on,  his  training  will  be  special- 
ized to  fit  him  for  his  chosen  field,  and 
when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  will  be  prepared  to  step  into  the 
function  for  which  he  is  trained.  If  he 
still  wants  further  education  it  will  be 
available,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  it;  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  live  the  good  life  which  such  conditions 


will,  for  the  first  time,  make  available  to 
the  entire  population. 

Traveling  Classrooms 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  the  cost 
of  this  type  of  'traveling  education'  would 
be  prohibitive.  In  the  Price  System  of 
course  it  is  out  of  the  question  except  for 
the  small  percentage  of  the  well-to-do,  but 
in  the  Technate,  with  all  the  various 
operational  sequences  coordinated  and 
cooperating  to  that  end,  it  will  be  entirely 
feasible.  Each  individual  will  have  ample 
consuming  privileges  no  matter  where  he 
may  be  located;  transportation  facilities 
will  be  arranged  to  accommodate  shifting 
groups  of  school-age  people.  Their  trans- 
portation and  also  traveling  classroom 
and  dormitory  facilities  will  probably  be 
tied  in  with  the  movement  of  slow  freight 
via  marine  trains  on  the  interconnected 
waterways  of  the  new  Continental  Hy- 
drology system.  Since  speed  would  not 
be  important,  the  many  thousands  of 
marine  trains  could  be  designed  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  carry  classrooms  and 
dormitories  on  the  top  deck.  Thus  the 
various  class  units,  with  their  own  teach- 
ers, could  be  carried  all  over  the  Continent 
on  extended  schedules,  going  north  in 
summer  and  south  in  winter  and  taking 
time  for  side  trips  to  interesting  or 
important  points.  The  intriguing  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  system  stagger  the 
imagination,  yet  they  are  entirely  practi- 
cable. But  it  is  a  job  for  engineers,  not 
politicians. 

Under  such  an  educational  system  the 
country  stands  to  gain  immeasurably  by 
making  available  the  fully  developed  tal- 
ents of  vast  numbers  of  children  who, 
under  the  self-vaunted  free  enterprise 
system,  would  never  have  a  chance,  be- 
cause of  the  interference  of  the  ever- 
present  price  tag,  even  to  find  out  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  And  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  when  that  time  comes 
the  problem  of  'juvenile  delinquency'  will 
simply  disappear,  to  be  recalled  only  as 
a  disagreeable  nightmare  among  the  other 
nightmares    of   the    Price    System   days. 

The  installation  of  Technocracy's  de- 
sign of  education  does  not  call  for  the 
importation  of  anything  at  all  from  any 
other  country.  It  requires  merely  a  re- 
designing of  factors  and  facilities  already 
at  hand,  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  their 
extension  to  provide  every  boy  and  girl 
on  the  North  American  Continent  a  kind 
and  degree  of  education  never  before 
possible  in  the  world— an  education  on 
which  to  build  a  life  worth  living. 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy    is    th.    only    North    American    social 
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Educating  To  Know 


Number  40 


What  does  the  word  'Education'  mean 
to  YOU? 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  defines  educa- 
tion as:  'an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
adult  members  of  a  human  society  to 
shape  the  development  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration in  accordance  with  its  own  ideals 
of  life.'  The  Doubleday  Encyclopedia  de- 
fines it  as:  'what  is  done  deliberately  by 
one  generation  to  pass  on  to  the  next  all  it 
has  gained  in  the  way  of  knowledge  about 
how  to  make  the  most  of  life.'  The  latter 
is  more  liberal  than  the  former  but  it  is 
still  incomplete  when  we  consider  the  sur- 
plus material  mixed  in  with  the  essential, 
in  the  form  of  dead  languages,  ancient 
history  and  superstition. 

A  modern  definition  would  include: 
'the  development  of  the  human  being  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  grasp  and  cope  with  social  change  as  it 
occurs,  rather  than  rebel  against  it'  (as  we 
are  doing  today).  We  will  have  to  adopt 
this  concept  because  technology  is  forcing 
social  change  so  fast  that  conventional  ed- 
ucation is  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
coming  generations. 

Is  an  education  along  the  lines  of  our 
ancestors'  lives  of  any  use  to  us  today? 
How  many  of  us  made  the  bread  we  ate 
for  dinner;  and  if  a  few  of  us  happen  still 
to  bake  our  own  bread  from  choice,  how 
many  grew  the  wheat  from  which  it  was 
made?  How  many  of  us  made  the  clothes 
we  are  wearing,  and  if  some  do,  do  we 
make  the  cloth  to  start  with  or  grow  the 
materials  of  which  the  cloth  consists?  An 
education  as  defined  by  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  would  consist  of  such  things. 
What  good  is  a  knowledge  of  horses  and 
general  animal  husbandry,  such  as  grand- 
dad possessed,  to  grandson  riding  a  trac- 
tor? He  doesn't  want  either  the  know- 
ledge or  the  horses  as  a  gift.  Or  what  good 
is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  start  to  finish  to  a  grand- 
son who  operates  an  automatic  pegging 


machine  every  day  and  perhaps  has  never 
seen  the  uppers  made  and  doesn't  want  to? 

Man  Resists  Change 

Education  has  had  to  surmount  im- 
mense obstacles  in  its  growth  through  the 
centuries,  the  hardest  one  of  all  being 
man's  resistance  to  change,  good  or  bad; 
and  only  the  force  of  circumstances  will 
make  him  adopt  or  discard  it.  About  the 
only  thing  that  has  kept  resistance  to 
change  from  winning  out  completely  has 
been  our  curiosity,  and  even  that  has  been 
effectively  stifled  at  times  by  another  all- 
too-efficient  obstacle— superstition. 

Teachers  and  leaders  of  Galileo's  day 
were  teaching  Aristotle's  theory  of  gravi- 
tation—that a  ten-pound  weight  would  fall 
ten  times  as  fast  as  a  one-pound  weight. 
Galileo  refuted  this  statement  and  demon- 
strated his  point  successfully  from  the  top 
of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Despite  the 
the  physical  proof  of  his  argument,  he  was 
scorned  by  the  learned  men  of  the  time; 
they  continued  to  believe— and  teach  — 
what  they  wanted  to  believe.  But,  you'll 
say,  that  was  a  long  time  ago;  it  could  not 
happen  now;  and  how  wrong  you  would 
be!  The  enforced  ignorance  of  the  actual 
law  of  gravity  is  in  no  way  different  from 
the  enforced  ignorance  of  imminent  social 
change  that  is  perpetrated  today. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  educa- 
tion has  been  our  economic  system.  As 
demand  for  education  grew  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  big  business,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  system  is  such  that 
any  new  process  must  show  a  profit;  so, 
the  school  system  of  the  U.S.A.  became  a 
'billion  dollar'  concern.  Big  business  is  not 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  facilities,  ac- 
commodations and  educators  that  exist; 
it  is  concerned  only  with  how  much  profit 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  sequence  of 
education. 

Not  only  is  our  education  inadequate; 
much  of  what  we  do  have  is  practically 
useless  today.  Why  should  Latin  have  to 


be  learned  when  studying  medicine  or  the 
drug  business?  Of  what  functional  use  to 
society  are  the  time  and  the  energy  spent 
in  the  study  of  banking,  insurance,  and 
stock   manipulation? 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  trends  ob- 
servable today  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
evidenced  by  the  growing  attendance  at 
evening  classes  and  night  schools.  Some 
students  and  adults  realize  their  need  for 
increased  education  and  welcome  this 
opportunity  to   learn. 

Another  trend,  not  so  gratifying,  that 
is  in  growing  evidence  today  is  that  toward 
commercialization  in  our  public  schools. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  'free 
enterprise'  propaganda  that  is  being  pro- 
mulgated. For  example,  the  style  shows  in 
some  schools  each  year,  when  the  best 
dressed  girls  are  chosen  —what  a  deleter- 
ious effect  this  can  have  on  the  thinking 
and  emotions  of  half-grown  youngsters. 
The  insidious  introduction  of  magazine 
subscription  salesmanship,  with  prizes  for 
the  most  successful,  is  another  example. 

The  press,  radio  and  TV  are  means  that 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  'edu- 
cating to  know,' but  are  they  so  used?  The 
whole  educational  effort  of  these  media  is 
expended  on  boosting  the  'American  Way 
of  Life'  and  comparing  it  with  other  coun- 
tries, in  an  attempt  to  blind  our  eyes  to 
what  we  could  have.  It  is  true  that  they 
publish  controversial  data,  but  it  is  done 
in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  considers 
the  situation  mentioned  as  a  natural 
phenomenon  of  our  way  of  life. 

Naturally,  these  avenues  of  education 
are  closed  to  any  idea  or  program  which  is 
contrary  to  the  status  quo.  Witness  the 
way  the  columns  of  the  press  were  closed 
to  Technocracy  overnight,  and  across  the 
Continent  simultaneously,  as  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  that  Technocracy  was  not 
going  to  allow  itself  to  be  exploited  by 
the   big   fellows   in    the   business  world. 


Despite  the  above,  there  is  evidence 
galore  of  widespread  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  children's  future  and  the  en- 
tire social  structure  are  threatened  by  the 
lack  not  only  of  basic  schooling,  but  also 
of  the  advanced  education  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  high-energy  civilization. 

A  Positive  Education 

Technocracy's  whole  program  is  edu- 
cational, but  because  it  does  not  follow 
the  orthodox  pattern  the  Organization  is 
restricted  to  only  those  means  of  educa- 
tion that  it  can  provide  through  its  own 
facilities  for  publication  and  other  meth- 
ods of  dissemination.  But  though  these 
are  limited,  yet  they  are  presenting  a  pro- 
gram of  positive  education  that  can  be 
found  nowhere  else. 

Technocracy  is  presenting  to  the  people 
of  North  America  a  program  which  will 
achieve  not  only  a  much  higher  standard 
of  health  and  general  welfare,  but  also 
an  educational  standard  that  will  allow 
every  child  born  on  this  Continent  to 
have  all  the  formal  education  he  can 
absorb,  plus  every  conceivable  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  himself  physically,  mentally, 
and  'spiritually'  to  his  utmost  capacity. 
Furthermore,  when  the  Technate  is  achiev- 
ed, every  citizen  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  the  education 
he  has  acquired,  since  he  will  not  be 
obliged  continually  to  keep  his  'nose 
to  the  grindstone'  just   in  order  to  live. 

In  the  Technate,  schooling  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  merely  sitting  in  classrooms 
and  acquiring  knowledge  second-hand 
from  textbooks.  It  will  be  a  vital,  living 
process  of  learning  through  seeing  and 
experiencing  as  well  as  reading  about  the 
facts  of  life.  In  his  own  local  area  he  will 
become  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
geography,  but  also  with  the  various 
fundamental  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  of  the  products  he  uses  in  his 
everyday  living.  As  he  grows  older  he  will 
go  further  afield,  until,  by  the  time  he  is 
old  enough  to  choose  his  line  of  work, 
he  will  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  all 
the  various  elements  entering  into  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  throughout  the  entire  Continent. 
From  then  on,  his  training  will  be  special- 
ized to  fit  him  for  his  chosen  field,  and 
when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  will  be  prepared  to  step  into  the 
function  for  which  he  is  trained.  If  he 
still  wants  further  education  it  will  be 
available,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  it;  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  live  the  good  life  which  such  conditions 


will,  for  the  first  time,  make  available  to 
the  entire  population. 

Traveling  Classrooms 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  the  cost 
of  this  type  of  'traveling  education'  would 
be  prohibitive.  In  the  Price  System  of 
course  it  is  out  of  the  question  except  for 
the  small  percentage  of  the  well-to-do,  but 
in  the  Technate,  with  all  the  various 
operational  sequences  coordinated  and 
cooperating  to  that  end,  it  will  be  entirely 
feasible.  Each  individual  will  have  ample 
consuming  privileges  no  matter  where  he 
may  be  located;  transportation  facilities 
will  be  arranged  to  accommodate  shifting 
groups  of  school-age  people.  Their  trans- 
portation and  also  traveling  classroom 
and  dormitory  facilities  will  probably  be 
tied  in  with  the  movement  of  slow  freight 
via  marine  trains  on  the  interconnected 
waterways  of  the  new  Continental  Hy- 
drology system.  Since  speed  would  not 
be  important,  the  many  thousands  of 
marine  trains  could  be  designed  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  carry  classrooms  and 
dormitories  on  the  top  deck.  Thus  the 
various  class  units,  with  their  own  teach- 
ers, could  be  carried  all  over  the  Continent 
on  extended  schedules,  going  north  in 
summer  and  south  in  winter  and  taking 
time  for  side  trips  to  interesting  or 
important  points.  The  intriguing  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  system  stagger  the 
imagination,  yet  they  are  entirely  practi- 
cable. But  it  is  a  job  for  engineers,  not 
politicians. 

Under  such  an  educational  system  the 
country  stands  to  gain  immeasurably  by 
making  available  the  fully  developed  tal- 
ents of  vast  numbers  of  children  who, 
under  the  self-vaunted  free  enterprise 
system,  would  never  have  a  chance,  be- 
cause of  the  interference  of  the  ever- 
present  price  tag,  even  to  find  out  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  And  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  when  that  time  comes 
the  problem  of  'juvenile  delinquency'  will 
simply  disappear,  to  be  recalled  only  as 
a  disagreeable  nightmare  among  the  other 
nightmares    of    the    Price    System   days. 

The  installation  of  Technocracy's  de- 
sign of  education  does  not  call  for  the 
importation  of  anything  at  all  from  any 
other  country.  It  requires  merely  a  re- 
designing of  factors  and  facilities  already 
at  hand,  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  their 
extension  to  provide  every  boy  and  girl 
on  the  North  American  Continent  a  kind 
and  degree  of  education  never  before 
possible  in  the  world— an  education  on 
which  to  build  a  life  worth  living. 
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Technocracy  invites  you  to  become 
informed  about  North  America's  social  problem 
and  to  prepare  for  the  next  most  probable  state 
of  society  on  this  Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance— a  research  organization.  In  1933  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political, 
non-sectarian  membership  organization. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  most  states  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
most  provinces  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  numerous  other  places  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North 
American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and 
religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American 
citizens. 
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You  Can't  Do  Business  With  Abundance 


THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  by  the  early  Techno- 
crats, soon  after  World  War  I,  disclosed 
that  its  essential  features  were  value, 
price  and  exchange,  and  that,  in  order 
to  have  these,  there  must  be  the  ele- 
ment of  scarcity. 

VALUE  bears  little  relationship  to  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  item  concerned; 
it  depends  upon  how  much  people  are 
willing  to  exchange  for  it.  This  varies 
with  the  number  of  items  available,  the 
number  of  people  who  want  it,  and  the 
amount  of  other  things  of  value  avail- 
able for  exchange.  Thus  scarcity  is  im- 
portant in  building  up  value,  while 
plenty  tends  to  destroy  value. 

PRICE  is  another  name  for  value,  but 
pertains  to  recognized  exchange  tokens 
of  stated  value,  such  as  dollars  and 
cents;  the  economic  system  is  therefore 
apth/  named  the  Price  System.  All  major 
economic  systems  in  the  world  are  Price 
Systems  using  different  forms  of  ex- 
change tokens. 

EXCHANGE  in  its  simplest  form  is 
barter,  but  barter  is  not  feasible  within 
a  complex  economy.  Most  trading  is 
done  in  a  roundabout  manner,  using 
monetary  tokens  and  price. 

SCARCITY  is  that  condition  where 
there  is  not  enough  of  something  to 
supply  the  demand  for  it. 

There  are  three  general  ways  in  which 
a  scarcity  can  be  distributed.  (I)  People 
can  fight  each  other  for  possession  of 
it.  (2)  They  can  bid  up  the  value  of  the 
item  so  that  only  those  with  an  ade- 
quate exchange  potential,  and  a  strong 
desire,  can  afford  possession.  (3)  The 
available  items  may  be  rationed.  All 
three  forms  are  exercised  in  America. 

Take  Multiplies  Cost 

In  every  economic  system  where  there 
are  scarcity  values  there  are  also  people 
who  collect  a  'take'  from  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services.  This  is  more  affec- 
tionately and  legitimately  called  PROF- 
IT. 


Because  of  this  organized  system  of 
'take,'  the  value  of  a  commodity  varies 
with  the  number  of  parties  concerned 
in  the  transaction.  For  example,  a  new 
automobile  accumulates  'value'  through 
the  following  stages.  Manufacturer  sells 
to  distributor;  distributor  sells  to  whole- 
saler; wholesaler  sells  to  retailer  who,  in 
turn,  hopes  to  sell  to  the  user.  Now,  the 
automobile  has  not  changed  its  intrinsic 
design  or  function  through  these  stages; 
it  has  only  been  'improved'  in  its  PRICE 
— which  the  consumer  takes  care  of.  In 
many  items  used  daily,  the  'take' 
amounts  to  20-50  times  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  item;  for  example,  cosmetics, 
drugs,  flashlight  batteries. 

As  North  American  industry  becomes 
more  and  more  automatized  the  number 
of  people  depending  upon  productive 
employment  for  exchange  tokens  is 
diminishing,  while  those  who  depend  on 
parasitical  employment  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. These  latter  include  those  em- 
ployed in  selling,  advertising,  finance, 
insurance,  taxation,  accounting,  political 
offices,  renting,  and  racketeering.  One 
of  the  hazards  to  this  systematic  'take' 
is  that,  before  long,  too  many  people 
will  be  employed  parasitically  with  too 
few  people  to  'act'  as  consumers. 

Price  System  Terms  Explained 

The  old  school  of  economists  spoke 
of  the  economic  Law  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand as  if  it  were  comparable  in  valid- 
ity to  a  Maw"  of  physical  science.  That 
Law  must  be  under  suspension  in  our 
present  economy,  for  the  businessmen 
set  as  high  a  price  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  the  market  will  bear  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  it,  mortgages  his  future  in- 
come for  it — or  goes  without. 

'Fair  Trade'  is  the  polite  term  for 
price  fixing  which  is  maintained  by  vigi- 
lant control  over  the  flowlines  and  mar- 
kets: it  is  'unfair'  to  collect  less  'take' 
from  the  consumers  than  the  other  chis- 
elers  are  collecting. 

The    story   of   the    Boston   Tea    Party 


[before  it  was  censored  for  the  school 
kids)  is  an  example  of  fair  trade.  Britain 
charged  a  tax  on  tea  imported  by  the 
Colonies.  Smuggling  untaxed  tea  be- 
came a  profitable  enterprise.  In  order 
to  discourage  this  ILLEGAL  traffic 
Britain  abolished  the  tea  tax.  This  un- 
fair act  annoyed  the  smugglers,  who 
dressed  up  as  Indians,  raided  a  British 
ship  and  dumped  its  cargo  of  tea  into 
the  bay. 

Prior  to  the  20th  Century,  business 
was  rarely  bothered  with  abundance. 
The  technological  production  of  the 
20th  Century  has  rapidly  outrun  the 
schemes  and  maneuvers  for  controlling 
scarcity  to  uphold  market  values.  By 
the  late  I920's  it  got  out  of  hand,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gimmicks  they  could  in- 
troduce, and  the  Great  Depression  re- 
sulted. The  New  Deal  saved  the  coun- 
try from  the  calamity  of  ABUNDANCE, 
by  using  government  credit  to  bribe 
enough  people  to  destroy  their  produce 
so  that  a  relative  scarcity  was  main- 
tained. World  War  II  finally  provided 
the  means  for  restoring  scarcity  and 
'take'  on  a  'sound'  basis.  It  cost  over 
$300  billion — plus  death  and  suffering 
to  many  citizens. 

Now,  in  spite  of  tighter  controls  on 
the  economy  than  ever  before  in  truce- 
time,  the  Price  System  is  confronted 
with  its  worst  impending  disaster.  Two 
significant  words  have  come  into  com- 
mon speech  that  were  never  there  be- 
fore in  an  economic  sense.  These  words 
are  'Saturation'  and  'Automation.' 

Saturation  means  there  are  more 
goods  available  than  the  markets  can 
distribute,  even  at  a  loss.  Where  there 
is  so  much  of  a  commodity  that  the 
'take'  has  to  be  discounted  below  zero 
in  order  to  move  it — and  it  still  can't 
be  moved  in  its  entirety — you  can't  do 
business  under  the  Price  System.  Which 
means:  You  can't  do  business,  period. 

Naturally,  the  people  who  depend  on 
'take'  for  their  incomes — which  includes 
most  of  the  'Best  People' — are  not  go- 


ing  to  take  this  development  lightly. 
The  joker  is,  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  They  can  think  only  in 
terms  of  the  things  that  have  proven 
somewhat  successful  in  the  past.  They 
can  prevail  upon  the  government  to 
limit  production  or  take  the  surpluses 
off  the  market;  or,  they  can  cut  the 
costs  of  production  and  try  to  under- 
sell their  competitors;  or  they  can 
finagle  this  country  into  a  nice  big  war. 
The  first  of  these  tried  and  tested 
alternatives  is  running  into  serious 
trouble.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount 
of  bribery  and  vigilance  required  of  the 
government  is  bad  for  both  the  budget 
and  the  votes;  besides  that,  the  sur- 
pluses in  the  hands  of  the  government 
create  a  smelly  embarrassment  of  their 
own.  Further,  since  the  United  States 
government  is  unable  to  restrict  produc- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  can- 
not be  effective  as  a  long-term  measure. 

Price  System  Impasse 

Attempts  to  make  the  second  alterna- 
tive work  are  among  the  things  responsi- 
ble for  the  prevalence  of  the  second 
word  we  mentioned,  Automation.  This 
means,  first  of  all,  that  in  order  to  cut 
costs,  machines  are  installed  to  do  the 
work  instead  of  men.  More  than  that, 
it  means  that  other  machines  are  in- 
stalled to  regulate  the  machines  that 
do  the  work.  But,  worst  of  all  it  means, 
in  the  final  progression,  that  still  other 
machines  will  repair  and  service  the 
machines  that  do  the  work  and  regulate 
them.  This  eliminates  the  labor  costs 
and  cuts  down  the  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  it  does  more  than  that.  First, 
it  increases  production  far  beyond 
what  it  was  before  and  it  removes  from 
the  income  brackets  millions  of  workers 
who  depended  on  routine  jobs  for  their 
purchasing  power.  Of  course,  they 
might  all  go  out  and  try  to  sell  the 
products  of  the  machines;  but,  then, 
that  is  like  putting  everybody  in  the 
laundry  business  to  do  each  other's 
washing.  There  are  too  many  salesmen 
already.  No  matter  how  you  try  to 
work  it  under  the  Price  System,  auto- 
mation runs  you  into  an  impasse. 

The  third  alternative  is  war.  For  the 
past  ten  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  sticking  its  nose  into  every  war  it 
could  reach,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  big  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile 
from  the  standpoint  of  scarcity  eco- 
nomics. 

From  all  sides  reports  are  coming  in 
of  the  aggravated  abundance  on  this 
Continent.  There  are  too  many  auto- 
mobiles; too  many  textiles;  too  much 
wheat,  corn,  honey,  and  eggs;  too  many 
home  appliances;  too   many  tools;   too 


much  liquor;  too  many  figurines.  You 
name  it — we  have  it  in  surplus.  The  re- 
tail stores  are  loaded;  the  flow  lines  are 
full;  the  warehouses  are  bulging. 

In  the  'Good  Old  Days,"  if  there  hap- 
pened to  develop  a  surplus  of  some- 
thing in  some  locality,  and  you  had  the 
money  or  credit,  also  the  storage  space, 
you  could  buy  the  surplus  cheap  and 
hold  it  for  'Better  Times.'  Better  times 
were  sure  to  come  eventually  and  you 
could  dispose  of  your  hoard  at  a  profit. 
Now,  if  you  buy  into  the  surplus  for 
holding  purposes,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  never  get  out  what  you  put  into 
it.  You  will  probably  be  lucky  to  dispose 
of  it  at  all,  even  at  a  loss. 

Change  Method  of  Operation 

Technocracy  is  the  only  social  design 
and  organization  in  the  world  that  wel- 
comes abundance  and  is  prepared  to 
handle  it  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
residing  in  an  area  of  economic  opera- 
tions, which  in  our  case  would  be  the 
North  American  Continent.  Most  of  the 
objections  to  Technocracy  come  from 
those  whose  established  chiseling  privi- 
leges would  become  inoperable  in  the 
Technate. 

A  "few  changes  in  the  pattern  of  hu- 
man behavior,  all  of  them  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual  human,  will 
come  with  the  change  from  the  Price 
System  to  the  Technate.  It  can  be  done 
simply  and  peaceably  whenever  a  few 
million  Americans  want  it — when  they 
decide  to  believe  no  longer  in  the  lies 
that  their  political  and  business  leaders 
are  advertising. 

The  basic  principles  in  an  economy 
of  abundance  are  these:  (I)  Operate 
the  physical  mechanism  at  balanced 
load  and  a  high  efficiency  factor.  (2) 
Produce  all  of  the  goods  and  services 
that  the  population  demands.  (3)  Divide 
the  necessary  human  effort  equally 
among  the  ablebodied  members  of  the 
population  on  a  man-hour  basis.  (4)  Dis- 
tribute abundance  free  to  all  residents 
of  the  Continent  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  and  desires  of  each 
individual. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  Technate  that 
the  individual  citizen  could  be  victim- 
ized by  chiselers  or  denied  the  physical 
benefits  that  the  Continent  provides. 
We  contend — not  as  moralists,  but  as 
social  technologists  —  that  greed  and 
graft  have  dominated  human  affairs 
long  enough.  Since  there  would  be  no 
business  or  politics,  it  naturally  follows 
that  there  would  be  no  'take'  or  other 
crimes  of  an  economic  nature.  The 
people  would  have  security,  freedom 
from  toil,  and  abundance;  but  none  of 
them  could  go  into  business.  For,  you 
can't  do  business  with  Abundance! 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  it  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  btcomi  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either  in    North   America  or   elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  most  probable  state  of  society 
on  this  Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918- 
191?  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  l?20  as  the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1 93 3  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian   membership   organization. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other   places  in   the   Armed'  Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American   citizens. 
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Social   Responsibility   of   Science 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  scientist  is 
neither  nobleman  nor  freeman  in  his 
society.  Unless  he  is  able  to  achieve 
some  outstanding  recognition  he  must 
remain  a  second  class  professional  and 
submit  to  such  pet  names  as  'egghead,' 
and  'atheistic  materialist.'  The  role 
of  the  scientist  lacks  social  prestige,  for 
the  majority  become  merely  servants  of 
businessmen  and  politicians. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  general  public 
gave  more  consideration  to  the  question 
of  how  much  influence  scientists  should 
have  in  the  determination  of  social  pol- 
-y  and  action.  In  this  connection  the 
erm  'scientist'  includes  technologist  and 
engineer.  Scientists  as  a  group  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  humanitarian  of  any  group 
in  society,  as  well  as  the  most  compe- 
tent. They  rate  a  role  in  determining  the 
affairs  of  society  far  above  any  yet  ac- 
corded them— a  role  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  that  of  mere  advisers  to  non- 
scientific  decision  makers. 

The  only  people  qualified  to  make  so- 
cial decisions  are  those  who  are  tech- 
nically trained  and  who  understand  the 
physical  factors  involved.  Any  other 
'experts'  are  no  better  than  witch- 
doctors. 

A  scientist  cannot  advise  a  politician 
—one  lives  in  a  world  of  reality,  the 
other  in  that  of  ideological  beliefs.  The 
moralist,  professing  ignorance  of  mate- 
rialistic (physical)  factors,  has  been  an 
abysmal  failure  as  a  social  adviser;  and 
we  know  how  ineffectual  the  business- 
man is.  Practical  men  with  their  out- 
moded 'experiences'  are  of  little  use, 
either,  as  they  rely  on  common  sense,' 
which  was  aptly  defined  by  Albert  Ein- 
stein as  'a  deposit  of  prejudices  laid 
down  in  the  mind  prior  to  the  age  of 
18.' 

jcience  Must  Lead 

The  big  advances  in  social  operations 
have  come  from  people  who  were 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  science  and 
technology;  when  these  people  have  not 


been  influenced  or  hindered  by  poli- 
tician, moralist,  or  businessman. 

The  scientists  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  many  things  in  the 
world  which  have  a  profound  bearing, 
actual  or  potential,  on  social  affairs. 
They  are  the  only  ones  who  understand 
and  can  control  the  things  they  have 
discovered  or  created.  Once  these 
things  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sci- 
entists, they  become  pawns  in  the  in- 
sidious games  of  politics,  business,  and 
moralism.  It  has  reached  the  stage  where 
these  latter  social  institutions  are  openly 
threatening  the  world  with  annihilation. 
They  don't  know  just  what  will  happen  if 
they  unleash  the  full  fury  of  radioactive 
concentrations,  but  that  does  not  deter 
them  from  doing  it  anyway.  The  witch- 
doctors do  not  promise  survival  in  case 
of  thermonuclear  war.  They  only  hope 
that  their  "scientific  underlings'  can 
make  it  safe  enough  so  that  maybe  half 
the  population  would  survive! 

The  nuclear  scientists  realize  the  dan- 
gers of  thermonuclear  war,  and  are  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  further  atomic  bomb 
tests  and  the  banning  of  atomic  war- 
fare. But  those  who  have  the  prior  say 
in  matters  of  national  policy  insist  that 
ever  bigger  bombs  and  more  diversified 
missiles  be  produced — all  in  the  sacred 
name  of  'defense.' 

Decisions  Affect  Everyone 

Science  and  technology  have  pro- 
vided the  means,  and  the  institutions  of 
non-science  have  made  the  decisions 
which  gravely  threaten  the  future  sur- 
vival of  the  entire  population.  This  great 
danger  lies  not  in  the  future;  the  fateful 
decisions  could  be  made  any  day  now. 
It  is  all  the  more  frightening  when  we 
realize  with  whom  among  our  country- 
men the  decision  rests. 

It  is  none  too  soon  for  the  scientists 
of  North  America  to  take  over  the  mak- 
ing of  national  policy  and  social  deci- 
sions. Let  them  tolerate  no  more  non- 
sense  about  social   policy  and   manage- 


ment requiring  talents  not  found  among 
scientists. 

Step  In  Right  Direction 

A  small,  but  definite,  step  in  the 
right  direction  was  shown  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  issued  by  an  interim 
committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on 
the  question:  'How  far  shall  scientists 
go  in  actively  participating  in  the  de- 
termination of  social  policy?'  This  re- 
port was  published  in  the  Jan.  25,  1957, 
issue  of  SCIENCE.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph we  find:  'The  committee  found 
that  even  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
question  leads  to  a  serious  conclusion: 
that  there  is  an  impending  crisis  in  the 
relationships  between  science  and  Amer- 
ican society.  This  crisis  is  being  gene- 
rated by  a  basic  disparity.  At  a  time 
when  decisive  economic,  political,  and 
social  processes  have  become  profound- 
ly dependent  on  science,  the  discipline 
(science)  has  failed  to  attain  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs.' 

The  committee  report  deplores  the 
fact  that  there  is  very  little  public  in- 
terest in  science  and  that  it  receives 
an  unduly  small  amount  of  space  in  the 
press  and  on  the  radio  and  screen. 

There  is  little  inducement  for  young 
persons  to  enter  science,  since  it  re- 
quires diligent  study  as  well  as  positive 
and  objective  thinking.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  scientific  person- 
nel in  America,  those  that  are  available 
being  bid  for  by  competing  interests 
and  thereby  being  taken  away  from  any 
likely  self-interested  pursuit  in  pure 
science. 

The  report  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  physical  and 
that  of  the  biological  and  social  sci- 
ences. As  a  consequence,  developments 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  including  nu- 
clear energy,  are  pushed  forward  with- 
out adequate  attention  being  given  to 
their  biological  and  social  implications. 
Progress   in   basic  science  is  lagging  far 
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behind  the  practical  applications  of  sci- 
ence; much  of  the  latter  must  rely  on 
basic  research  done  20  or  30  years  ago. 
What  we  need  now  is  much  more  cre- 
ative research  directed  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  new  knowledge  about  nature. 

It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  successes  of 
science  which  are  self-evident,  as  is 
readily  noted  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
health,  communications,  and  warfare.  In 
some  instances  the  successes  of  science 
have  gone  awry  and  threaten  serious 
trouble;  for  example,  radiation  dangers 
from  atomic  explosions;  inadequately 
tested  food  additives;  hazardous  fumes, 
smogs,  and  dust  disseminated  by  indus- 
trial plants,  automotive  vehicles,  and 
other  combustion  processes;  the  rapid 
depletion  of  our  natural  resources;  and 
the  potentiality  of  a  totally  destructive 
war.  These  dangers  arise  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  social  decisions  in  these 
fields  are  'rarely  in  the  hands  of  scien- 
tists.' 

The  report  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  scientists  and  scientific 
bodies  should  be  more  outspoken  with 
their  views.  It  notes  that  business,  labor, 
and  other  social  groups  are  not  back- 
ward in  making  their  views  and  recom- 
mendations known.  Science,  in  compari- 
son with  these  others,  gets  very  little 
publicity,  and  what  little  pubilicty  it 
does  get  is  not  always  positive.  The  re- 
port ends  on  a  rather  weak  note,  recom- 
mending only  that  social  agencies  and 
the  public  be  made  better  acquainted 
with  the  work,  the  evaluations,  and  the 
recommendations  of  science — that  they 
might  be  able  to  make  better  decisions. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  above 
'eport  is  only  a  beginning.  The  road 
ihead  is  long  and  rough.  Against  sci- 
ence are  arrayed  all  the  traditional 
forces  of  non-science.  They  can  be 
heard  over  the  radio  and  television  and 
read  about  in  the  press  and  on  bill- 
boards. The  purveyors  of  non-science 
speak  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths 
with  reference  to  science.  One  side 
praises  science  for  producing  something 
they  can  use  in  their  business  or  cru- 
sades, while  the  other  side  denounces 
science  as  being  atheistic  materialism! 

The  dangerous  uses  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge are  all  being  promoted  by  agen- 
cies outside  of  the  field  of  science.  Sci- 
entists are  by  nature  opposed  to  war, 
to  human  repression,  to  neglect  of  social 
advances,  and  to  unequal  treatment  of 
their  fellow  men.  But  none  of  these  are 
alien  to  the  ideals  of  politics,  business, 
and    moralism. 

The  Continental  society  of  North 
America  is  already  being  operated  by 
the  technical  men  of  the  Area,  and  they 
are  doing  their  job  very  well  consider- 
ing   the   handicaps   and   deadweight   im- 


posed upon  them  by  the  overburden  of 
business,  politics,  and  superstition.  Think 
how  much  easier  and  simpler  it  would 
be  for  the  technical  men  if  this  over- 
burden were  removed  and  they  had  full 
charge.  Nobody  denies  in  full  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  'we  need  some 
kind  of  government.'  But  a  functional 
government  does  not  have  to  be  any 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  scourges 
that  have  flummoxed  the  citizenries  of 
the  world  for  so  many  centuries.  Let 
there  be  a  GOVERNANCE  of  function, 
not  an  authoritarian  regulation  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  the  institutions  of 
non-science. 

Technocracy  invites  the  technical  men 
of  North  America  to  become  forthright 
and  aggressive  in  their  insistence  that  a 
governance  of  function,  administered  at 
the  top  entirely  by  people  of  technical 
training  and  achievement,  be  instituted 
to  replace  the  predatory  gangsterism 
now  imposed  upon  our  society  under  the 
name  of  'government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.' 

There  is  no  question  about  the  scien- 
tists of  America  being  able  to  institute 
a  governance  of  function.  The  society  is 
utterly  dependent  upon  science  and  sci- 
entific achievements.  Non-science  could 
not  hold  out  against  the  technical  men 
if  they  should  organize  and  become  de- 
termined in  their  objective. 

A  public  relations  job  would  have  to 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  moment  to 
counteract  the  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  the  populace.  The  demagogues  of 
authoritarianism  have  done  a  thorough 
job  of  indoctrinating  the  people  with 
nonsense,  including  nonsense  about  sci- 
ence. A  modest  amount  of  favorable 
publicity  for  science,  coupled  with  the 
practical  respect  which  the  people  al- 
ready have  for  the  achievements  of  sci- 
ence, would  do  wonders — especially  if 
it  were  synchronized  with  a  de-emphasis 
on  the  flagrant  nonsense  that  is  now 
being  disseminated  via  the  media  of 
mass  communication — radio,  TV,  movies, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  display  post- 
ers, and  bulk  mailings.  This  job  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  scientists  of  North 
America  courageously  acting  together 
through  the  associations  which  they  have 
already  established.  Timidity,  hesitancy, 
and  subservience  are  not  becoming  to 
scientists. 

If  the  organizations  of  science  and 
technology  do  not  provide  adequate 
vehicles  for  social  expression,  the  scien- 
tists of  North  America  are  always  wel- 
come to  join  and  make  their  collective 
views  known  through  Technocracy  Inc. 
Technocracy  is  nobody's  pawn  or  serv- 
ant, and  it  makes  no  compromise  with 
the  Price  System.  In  Technocracy,  one 
does  not  have  to  be  nice  to  the  status 
quo  nor  play  footsie  with  the  authori- 
tarians. 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy    is    the    only    North    American     social 
movement    w  *h    a     North    American    program    which 
has    oeec-e    *  aesprearj    en    this    Continent.     It    h' 
no   a*'     at  an   w  th   any   o'her   organization     group 
asscc  a*  on   e  *her   in   North   America  or  elsewhere 

Technocracy  invite*  you  to  become  Informed 
abcut  Norrh  America's  soc>al  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  t*e  "p»t  most  probable  state  of  society 
on    th  s   Ccnt.p  eni 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  n  the  winter  of  Itll* 
1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists engnee-s  and  econcm  sts  that  became  known 
in  19  20  as  the  Technical  Ada  nee — a  research  or- 
qar.iat'on  In  1933  it  was  'ncorporated  under  the 
laws  o*  *h«  S'd^e  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
poMic  a  I      no-i-sectar.an    membership   organization. 

WHERE? 

Thee    are    u~  »s    and    members    of    Technocracy  >n 

most     states      -     'he     U       S      and   in  most  pro  v  nee  i  in 

Canada      a-c      n     addition     there     are     members  n 
numerous    other    placet     in   the   Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  lift.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  'eve's,  races  and  religions  which  make  \tp 
this  Continent  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American    citizens. 


READ  TECHNOCRACY'S  MAGAZINES 

The  Technocrat 

433  E.  Market  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90805 

The  Northwest  Technocrat 
5509    University   Way   N.E. 
Seattle,  Washington   98105 

Technocracy   Digest 

3642    Kingsway 
Vancouver    16.    B.C. 

The  three  Magazines  are  each  issued  quar- 
terly,  and  so  rotated  that  one  magazine  ap- 
pears each  month.  Send  $4  00  to  any  of 
the  Magazines  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
all  three  Magazines.   (  12  issues) 


For  further  information   about  Technocracy 
and   Membership   requirements,   contact: 

TECHNOCRACY  INC. 

Continental    Headquarters 
Ruihland.  Pa.  18956 

OR 


TECHNOCRACY  BRIEFS 

Bundle  Orders.   $8  00   per    1.000 
$4  5C  for  500    lesser  amounts  at   Ic  each 

Address    all    orders   to 

TECHNOCRACY   BRIEFS 
5509    University   Way   N.E. 
Seattle.    Washington   98105 
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Social   Responsibility   of   Science 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  scientist  is 

neither  nobleman  nor  freeman  in  his 
society.  Unless  he  is  able  to  achieve 
some  outstanding  recognition  he  must 
remain  a  second  class  professional  and 
submit  to  such  pet  names  as  'egghead,' 
and  'atheistic  materialist.'  The  role 
of  the  scientist  lacks  social  prestige,  for 
the  majority  become  merely  servants  of 
businessmen  and  politicians. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  general  public 
gave  more  consideration  to  the  question 
of  how  much  influence  scientists  should 
have  in  the  determination  of  social  pol- 
icy and  action.  In  this  connection  the 
term  'scientist'  includes  technologist  and 
engineer.  Scientists  as  a  group  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  humanitarian  of  any  group 
in  society,  as  well  as  the  most  compe- 
tent. They  rate  a  role  in  determining  the 
affairs  of  society  far  above  any  yet  ac- 
corded them — a  role  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  that  of  mere  advisers  to  non- 
scientific  decision  makers. 

The  only  people  qualified  to  make  so- 
cial decisions  are  those  who  are  tech- 
nically trained  and  who  understand  the 
physical  factors  involved.  Any  other 
'experts'  are  no  better  than  witch- 
doctors. 

A  scientist  cannot  advise  a  politician 
— one  lives  in  a  world  of  reality,  the 
other  in  that  of  ideological  beliefs.  The 
moralist,  professing  ignorance  of  mate- 
rialistic (physical)  factors,  has  been  an 
abysmal  failure  as  a  social  adviser;  and 
we  know  how  ineffectual  the  business- 
man is.  Practical  men  with  their  out- 
moded 'experiences'  are  of  little  use, 
either,  as  they  rely  on  'common  sense,' 
which  was  aptly  defined  by  Albert  Ein- 
stein as  'a  deposit  of  prejudices  laid 
down  in  the  mind  prior  to  the  age  of 
18.' 

Science  Must  Lead 

The  big  advances  in  social  operations 
have  come  from  people  who  were 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  science  and 
technology;  when  these  people  have  not 


been  influenced  or  hindered  by  poli- 
tician, moralist,  or  businessman. 

The  scientists  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  many  things  in  the 
world  which  have  a  profound  bearing, 
actual  or  potential,  on  social  affairs. 
They  are  the  only  ones  who  understand 
and  can  control  the  things  they  have 
discovered  or  created.  Once  these 
things  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sci- 
entists, they  become  pawns  in  the  in- 
sidious games  of  politics,  business,  and 
moralism.  It  has  reached  the  stage  where 
these  latter  social  institutions  are  openly 
threatening  the  world  with  annihilation. 
They  don't  know  just  what  will  happen  if 
they  unleash  the  full  fury  of  radioactive 
concentrations,  but  that  does  not  deter 
them  from  doing  it  anyway.  The  witch- 
doctors do  not  promise  survival  in  case 
of  thermonuclear  war.  They  only  hope 
that  their  'scientific  underlings'  can 
make  it  safe  enough  so  that  maybe  half 
the  population  would  survive! 

The  nuclear  scientists  realize  the  dan- 
gers of  thermonuclear  war,  and  are  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  further  atomic  bomb 
tests  and  the  banning  of  atomic  war- 
fare. But  those  who  have  the  prior  say 
in  matters  of  national  policy  insist  that 
ever  bigger  bombs  and  more  diversified 
missiles  be  produced — all  in  the  sacred 
name  of  'defense.' 

Decisions  Affect  Everyone 

Science  and  technology  have  pro- 
vided the  means,  and  the  institutions  of 
non-science  have  made  the  decisions 
which  gravely  threaten  the  future  sur- 
vival of  the  entire  population.  This  great 
danger  lies  not  in  the  future;  the  fateful 
decisions  could  be  made  any  day  now. 
It  is  all  the  more  frightening  when  we 
realize  with  whom  among  our  country- 
men the  decision  rests. 

It  is  none  too  soon  for  the  scientists 
of  North  America  to  take  over  the  mak- 
ing of  national  policy  and  social  deci- 
sions. Let  them  tolerate  no  more  non- 
sense  about  social   policy  and   manage- 


ment requiring  talents  not  found  among 
scientists. 

Step  in  Right  Direction 

A  small,  but  definite,  step  in  the 
right  direction  was  shown  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  issued  by  an  interim 
committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on 
the  question:  'How  far  shall  scientists 
go  in  actively  participating  in  the  de- 
termination of  social  policy?'  This  re- 
port was  published  in  the  Jan.  25,  1957, 
issue  of  SCIENCE.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph we  find:  'The  committee  found 
that  even  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
question  leads  to  a  serious  conclusion: 
that  there  is  an  impending  crisis  in  the 
relationships  between  science  and  Amer- 
ican society.  This  crisis  is  being  gene- 
rated by  a  basic  disparity.  At  a  time 
when  decisive  economic,  political,  and 
social  processes  have  become  profound- 
ly dependent  on  science,  the  discipline 
(science)  has  failed  to  attain  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs.' 

The  committee  report  deplores  the 
fact  that  there  is  very  little  public  in- 
terest in  science  and  that  it  receives 
an  unduly  small  amount  of  space  in  the 
press  and  on  the  radio  and  screen. 

There  is  little  inducement  for  young 
persons  to  enter  science,  since  it  re- 
quires diligent  study  as  well  as  positive 
and  objective  thinking.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  scientific  person- 
nel in  America,  those  that  are  available 
being  bid  for  by  competing  interests 
and  thereby  being  taken  away  from  any 
likely  self-interested  pursuit  in  pure 
science. 

The  report  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  physical  and 
that  of  the  biological  and  social  sci- 
ences. As  a  consequence,  developments 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  including  nu- 
clear energy,  are  pushed  forward  with- 
out adequate  attention  being  given  to 
their  biological  and  social  implications. 
Progress  in  basic  science  is  lagging  far 
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behind  the  practical  applications  of  sci- 
ence; much  of  the  latter  must  rely  on 
basic  research  done  20  or  30  years  ago. 
What  we  need  now  is  much  more  cre- 
ative research  directed  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  new  knowledge  about  nature. 

It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  successes  of 
science  which  are  self-evident,  as  is 
readily  noted  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
health,  communications,  and  warfare.  In 
some  instances  the  successes  of  science 
have  gone  awry  and  threaten  serious 
trouble;  for  example,  radiation  dangers 
from  atomic  explosions;  inadequately 
tested  food  additives;  hazardous  fumes, 
smogs,  and  dust  disseminated  by  indus- 
trial plants,  automotive  vehicles,  and 
other  combustion  processes;  the  rapid 
depletion  of  our  natural  resources;  and 
the  potentiality  of  a  totally  destructive 
war.  These  dangers  arise  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  social  decisions  in  these 
fields  are  "rarely  in  the  hands  of  scien- 
tists.' 

The  report  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  scientists  and  scientific 
bodies  should  be  more  outspoken  with 
their  views.  It  notes  that  business,  labor, 
and  other  social  groups  are  not  back- 
ward in  making  their  views  and  recom- 
mendations known.  Science,  in  compari- 
son with  these  others,  gets  very  little 
publicity,  and  what  little  pubilicty  it 
does  get  is  not  always  positive.  The  re- 
port ends  on  a  rather  weak  note,  recom- 
mending only  that  social  agencies  and 
the  public  be  made  better  acquainted 
with  the  work,  the  evaluations,  and  the 
recommendations  of  science — that  they 
might  be  able  to  make  better  decisions. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  above 
report  is  only  a  beginning.  The  road 
ahead  is  long  and  rough.  Against  sci- 
ence are  arrayed  all  the  traditional 
forces  of  non-science.  They  can  be 
heard  over  the  radio  and  television  and 
read  about  in  the  press  and  on  bill- 
boards. The  purveyors  of  non-science 
speak  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths 
with  reference  to  science.  One  side 
praises  science  for  producing  something 
they  can  use  in  their  business  or  cru- 
sades, while  the  other  side  denounces 
science  as  being  atheistic  materialism! 

The  dangerous  uses  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge are  all  being  promoted  by  agen- 
cies outside  of  the  field  of  science.  Sci- 
entists are  by  nature  opposed  to  war, 
to  human  repression,  to  neglect  of  social 
advances,  and  to  unequal  treatment  of 
their  fellow  men.  But  none  of  these  are 
alien  to  the  ideals  of  politics,  business, 
and    moralism. 

The  Continental  society  of  North 
America  is  already  being  operated  by 
the  technical  men  of  the  Area,  and  they 
are  doing  their  job  very  well  consider- 
ing  the   handicaps   and   deadweight  im- 
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posed  upon  them  by  the  overburden  of 
business,  politics,  and  superstition.  Think 
how  much  easier  and  simpler  it  would 
be  for  the  technical  men  if  this  over- 
burden were  removed  and  they  had  full 
charge.  Nobody  denies  in  full  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  'we  need  some 
kind  of  government.'  But  a  functional 
government  does  not  have  to  be  any 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  scourges 
that  have  flummoxed  the  citizenries  of 
the  world  for  so  many  centuries.  Let 
there  be  a  GOVERNANCE  of  function, 
not  an  authoritarian  regulation  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  the  institutions  of 
non-science. 

Technocracy  invites  the  technical  men 
of  North  America  to  become  forthright 
and  aggressive  in  their  insistence  that  a 
governance  of  function,  administered  at 
the  top  entirely  by  people  of  technical 
training  and  achievement,  be  instituted 
to  replace  the  predatory  gangsterism 
now  imposed  upon  our  society  under  the 
name  of  'government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.' 

There  is  no  question  about  the  scien- 
tists of  America  being  able  to  institute 
a  governance  of  function.  The  society  is 
utterly  dependent  upon  science  and  sci- 
entific achievements.  Non-science  could 
not  hold  out  against  the  technical  men 
if  they  should  organize  and  become  de- 
termined in  their  objective. 

A  public  relations  job  would  have  to 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  moment  to 
counteract  the  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  the  populace.  The  demagogues  of 
authoritarianism  have  done  a  thorough 
job  of  indoctrinating  the  people  with 
nonsense,  including  nonsense  about  sci- 
ence. A  modest  amount  of  favorable 
publicity  for  science,  coupled  with  the 
practical  respect  which  the  people  al- 
ready have  for  the  achievements  of  sci- 
ence, would  do  wonders — especially  if 
it  were  synchronized  with  a  de-emphasis 
on  the  flagrant  nonsense  that  is  now 
being  disseminated  via  the  media  of 
mass  communication — radio,  TV,  movies, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  display  post- 
ers, and  bulk  mailings.  This  job  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  scientists  of  North 
America  courageously  acting  together 
through  the  associations  which  they  have 
already  established.  Timidity,  hesitancy, 
and  subservience  are  not  becoming  to 
scientists. 

If  the  organizations  of  science  and 
technology  do  not  provide  adequate 
vehicles  for  social  expression,  the  scien- 
tists of  North  America  are  always  wel- 
come to  join  and  make  their  collective 
views  known  through  Technocracy  Inc. 
Technocracy  is  nobody's  pawn  or  serv- 
ant, and  it  makes  no  compromise  with 
the  Price  System.  In  Technocracy,  one 
does  not  have  to  be  nice  to  the  status 
quo  nor  play  footsie  with  the  authori- 
tarians. 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT7 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  tociel 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  most  probable  state  of  society 
on   this   Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  I9U- 
171?  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian    membership    organization. 


WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy 
most  states  in  the  U  S  and  in  most  provinces 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members 
numerous   other    places     in   the   Armed   Forces. 


WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American    citizens. 


READ  TECHNOCRACY'S  MAGAZINES 
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The  three  Magazines  are  each  issued  quar- 
terly, and  so  rotated  that  one  magazine  ap- 
pears each  month.  Send  (4.00  to  any  of 
the  Magazines  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
all  three  Magazines.   (12  issues) 


For  further  information   about  Technocracy 
and   Membership  requirements,   contact: 
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Man  and  Nature 


ki  AN  CAN,  if  he  has  good  eyesight, 
see  a  speck  a  hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  But  he  cannot  discern  any 
detail  within  that  speck.  However,  if  he 
places  that  speck  under  a  high-powered 
microscope,  it  then  displays  an  amaz- 
ing intricacy  of  detail. 

If  we  could  magnify  this  speck  into 
a  cube  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the 
side,  it  still  would  not  be  enough  mag- 
nification to  reveal  to  the  eye  all  the 
details  of  which  this  speck  of  material 
is  composed — such  as  molecules,  atoms, 
protons,  neutrons,  electrons,  mesons  and 
photons.  Thus,  one  realizes  that  his  abil- 
ity to  discern  things  is  very  crude  when 
it  comes  to  viewing  the  lower  cate- 
gories of  size. 

When  we  contemplate  the  size  of 
things  in  the  other  direction,  we  find 
that  our  powers  of  observation  are  too 
restricted  to  view  with  any  clarity  the 
greater  expanses  of  reality — the  mag- 
nitude of  galaxies  and  beyond.  So  vast 
is  space  when  contemplated  in  terms  of 
our  insignificant  range  of  observation 
that  we  cannot  even  imagine  where  it 
'ends'  or  what  the  'end'  is  like — if  it  has 
an  end. 

On  the  one  hand,  man  is  a  huge, 
crude  monster  in  a  world  of  infinite  de- 
tail. On  the  other  hand,  man  is  so  tiny 
as  to  seem  out  of  place  in  a  realm  that 
is  made  up  of  whirling,  swirling  bodies, 
many  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
miles  in  diameter  and  usually  billions  or 
trillions  of  miles  apart. 

When  we  turn  to  a  contemplation  of 
time,  we  are  as  limited  in  our  perspec- 
tive as  when  we  contemplate  space.  In 
the  wide  'spectra'  of  space  and  time, 
the  range  of  human  experience  is  but  a 
narrow  line;  and  from  this  narrow  line 
of  experience,  we  try  to  perceive  all 
reality.  It  is  so  far  beyond  our  grasp 
and  comprehension  that,  in  desperation, 
we  tend  to  retreat  into  some  vague 
emotionalism  regarding  the  universe  and 
the  things   in  it,  which   we  term   mysti- 


cism. This  mysticism  is  an  escape  from 
reality  and  from  a  stern  intellectual  ap- 
proach to  the  meaning  of  things. 

Science  Advances  Knowledge 

As  the  scientist  rejects  mysticism  in 
rhe  physical  world  and  views  it  with 
clear,  objective  vision,  he  broadens  our 
understanding  of  nature  with  knowledge 
that  serves  us  well  and  on  which  we  can 
depend.  With  this  knowledge  man  can 
do  such  things  as  send  radio  messages 
through  space,  make  and  drive  automo- 
biles, move  hills  and  dam  rivers;  he  can 
take  pictures  and  turn  darkness  into 
light. 

Scientific  information  also  describes 
the  evolution  of  organic  life.  The  so- 
called  cell,  which  has  become  the  unit 
of  life  and  structure  in  all  of  the  larger 
and  most  of  the  smaller  organisms,  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  its  general 
form  some  billion  or  more  years  ago, 
and  it  has  undergone  but  little  funda- 
mental change  since  then.  Evolution  of 
life  over  this  billion  or  more  years  has 
dealt  mainly  with  an  increasing  com- 
plexity and  divergence  of  cellular  com- 
binations and  cellular  specializations. 
Within  this  time,  cells  came  to  live  to- 
gether in  accumulations,  instead  of  in- 
dividually. Eventually  complex  organiza- 
tions of  specialized  cells  became  estab- 
lished as  different  species  of  multi-cel- 
lular plants  and  animals,  and  man  is  one 
of  the  more  recent  of  these. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  about 
a  billion  of  these  cells  per  cubic  inch. 
Should  we  speculate  on  enlarging  one 
of  these  cells  to  the  size  of  a  room  in 
a  house,  we  would  see  that  it  is  very 
complex  in  both  structure  and  activity. 
The  protoplasm  would  be  seething  and 
changing,  undergoing  thousands  and 
millions  of  chemical  changes  in  different 
little  parts  of  the  cell,  accompanied  by 
rapid  changes  in  electrical  potential  be- 
tween parts  and  areas  within  the  cell. 
Most  of  the  specific  actions  would  take 


place  in  very  minute  fractions  of  a  sec- 
ond of  time.  Materials  would  enter 
through  the  cell  membrane  and  these 
would  be  attached  chemically;  some 
burned  to  produce  energy  and  waste 
products;  others  altered  into  chemically 
different  substances;  some  materials 
would  be  stored,  others  secreted.  If 
viewed  as  a  whole,  the  cell  processes 
would  be  more  complicated  and  confus- 
ing than  a  thousand-ring  circus.  Yet,  it 
would  take  a  thousand  of  these  cells 
lumped  together  to  make  a  speck  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  human  eye. 
(For  more  detail  on  this  significant  sub- 
ject please  read  the  full  length  article 
in  The  Technocrat  No.   170.) 

Struggle  for  Survival 

Man,  when  he  came  along,  had  two 
organs  which  gave  him  an  advantage  in 
the  struggle  for  survival  over  his  com- 
petitors, although  everything  else 
seemed  to  be  against  him.  Man  lacked 
natural  weapons  of  offense  and  de- 
fense; he  did  not  have  horns,  hoofs, 
sharp  claws,  or  protective  armor.  He 
could  not  run  fast  or  climb  well,  as  com- 
pared to  certain  other  animals.  His  skin 
was  without  sufficient  hair  to  protect 
him  from  the  cold.  However,  he  did 
have  a  complex  brain  and  a  grasping 
hand.  Because  of  these  two  advantages, 
man  was  able  to  survive  and  eventually 
to  dominate  the  earth. 

Man  inclines  toward  sociability  and 
away  from  rugged  individualism.  Socia- 
bility first  developed  among  man's  an- 
cestors on  the  family  level,  later  spread 
to  loose  associations  of  families,  then 
among  members  of  the  present  species 
it  advanced  into  complex  tribes  and  na- 
tions. Some  advantages  of  early  social 
life  were:  better  protection  from  ene- 
mies and  the  elements,  more  efficient 
food  gathering,  and  specialization  of 
functions.  One  of  the  chief  disadvan- 
tages was  the  facility  of  spreading  con- 
tagious diseases. 
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The  characteristic  which  set  man  off 
from  other  animals  more  than  anything 
else  was  his  ability  to  accumulate  knowl- 
edge. This  was  made  effective  by  social 
living,  people  learning  from  each  other 
and  passing  on  what  they  learned  to 
succeeding  generations.  But,  even  so, 
this  process  took  more  than  a  million 
years  to  advance  man's  social  status 
appreciably  beyond  that  of  certain 
other  animals. 

Speech  and,  later,  writing  facilitated 
the  process  of  accumulating  knowledge. 
Speech  evolved  slowly;  writing  came 
into  being  even  more  slowly.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  thousand  years  that 
human  beings  have  been  able  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  effectively 
and  to  keep  records.  And  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years  thst  people  in  generd  have  h*d 
access  to  the  stores  of  knowledge. 

With  the  advent  of  the  scientific 
method,  man  learned  the  technique  for 
discovering  new  knowledge.  From  the 
knowledge  gained  through  the  scientific 
method,  man  has  changed  fundamen- 
tally his  way  of  life;  more  so  on  the 
North  American  Continent  than  any- 
where else,  but  the  change  is  fast 
spreading  over  the  whole  earth.  Where 
science  and  its  offspring,  technology, 
have  been  at  work,  hardly  anything  re- 
mains the  same. 

Changed  Concepts 

The  changes  which  are  coming  into 
our  social  lives  are  without  precedent; 
and  some  of  them  are  unrelated  to  any- 
thing that  went  before.  Where,  for  ex- 
ample, is  to  be  found  the  ancestor  of 
the  automatic  factory?  Or  of  the  mod- 
ern chemical  plant?  These  things  are 
their  own  ancestors!  You  cannot  search 
the  past  and  learn  anything  about  the 
future  of  technology.  Nor  will  anything 
from  the  past  reveal  what  the  social 
order  of  the  future,  based  on  that  tech- 
nology, will  be  like.  The  social  order, 
like  the  technology,  will  be  brand  new. 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  new  social 
order,  like  the  automatic  factory,  must 
be  carefully  designed  before  it  is  put 
into  operation. 

The  old  patterns  of  life  evolved  slow- 
ly through  the  millenia  in  response  to 
social  needs  and  functions.  But,  now, 
the  social  needs  and  functions  are  dras- 
tically changed.  Thus,  the  social  or- 
ganization must  be  fundamentally  re- 
designed to  fit  the  new  social  needs 
and  functions. 

Man's  view  of  space  and  time,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  very  limited;  but,  through 


science,  this  view  has  been  greatly 
widened.  Man's  concept  of  himself  and 
his  biological  history  was  very  limited 
and  crazily  distorted  until  science  cor- 
rected and  broadened  his  vision.  In 
the  same  way,  man's  concepts  of  so- 
ciety have  been  limited  and  fuzzy.  So- 
ciety has  been  evolving,  changing  and 
growing.  It  has  been  a  haphazard  trial 
and  error  process;  never  really  efficient, 
often  cruel  and  tyrannical.  For  the  first 
time,  man  is  in  a  position  to  design  his 
own  society  and  plan  its  future. 

Science  applied  to  the  social  order, 
as  in  other  fields,  can  greatly  widen 
man's  social  horizon  and  correct  his 
social  astigmatism.  Science  can  clear  it 
of  the  fogs  and  wraiths  of  mysticism. 
Insofar  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
science  can  lengthen  his  life,  make  it 
more  comfortable  and  less  arduous,  and 
provide  him  with  the  facilities  and  op- 
portunities for  unprecedented  self-ex- 
pression and  development  of  personal 
interests. 

The  citizens  of  North  America  have 
the  privilege  of  being  the  pioneers  of 
this  new  social  order  based  on  science 
and  technology.  They  have  gone  most 
of  the  way  already,  and  there  is  no 
turning  back.  The  time  for  collective 
decision  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  is  at 
hand,  and  it  cannot  be  for  long  evaded 
without  serious  consequences. 

Technocracy  is  the  name  which  has 
been  applied  to  this  next  state  in  the 
social  order.  You  may  as  well  face  up 
to  it  and  accept  it.  You  know  you  can't 
go  back  to  anything  that  ever  existed 
before.  It  is  not  only  futile,  but  highly 
dangerous,  to  try  dodging  social  change 
by  skulking  through  the  back  alleys  of 
war,  political  compromise,  business 
finagling    and    superstitious   ritualism. 

Your  place  in  the  scheme  of  nature 
may  be  large  or  small,  depending  on 
how  you  perform  during  your  short  life. 
Whether  or  not  your  existence  will  be 
significant  to  the  future  is  a  matter 
which  you  can  decide  at  this  crucial 
time.  The  strata  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  remains  of  biological  dead-ends — 
of  organic  forms  that  perished  instead 
of  advancing  into  the  patterns  of  the 
future.  The  byways  of  politics — whether 
communist  or  fascist,  democratic  or  re- 
publican— are  dead  ends.  So  is  the  gory 
trail  of  business  enterprise.  The  time  for 
extinction  of  these  social  dead-ends  has 
come;  there  is  no  place  in  the  future  for 
them.  You  can  stick  with  them  and  be- 
come dead-end  fossils,  too,  or  join  with 
Technocracy  and  extend  a  living  line 
into  the  future. 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  It  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  aftiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either  in    North    America  or   elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  neit  most  probable  state  of  society 
on  this  Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1*11- 
l°l?  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian   membership   organization. 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other   places  in   the    Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American   citizens. 


READ   TECHNOCRACY'S   MAGAZINES 

The  Technocrat 

8113   South  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 
The  Northwest  Technocrat 

2208    Eighth  Avenue 

Seattle    I.Washington 
Technocracy  Digest 

1166  West  Georgia    Street 

Vancouver   5.    B.   C. 


The  three  Magazines  are  each  issued  quar- 
terly, but  so  rotated  that  one  magazine  ap- 
pears each  month.  Send  $3.00  to  any  one  of 
the  Magazines  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
all  three  Magazines.   (12   issues) 

For  further  information   about  Technocracy 
and    Membership   requirements,    contact: 

TECHNOCRACY  INC. 

Continental  Headquarters 

Rushland,  Pa. 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon' 
struction  which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—  Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Technocracy   Is   For   Women  Too" 


XA/OMEN  carry  the  burden  of  prop- 
agating the  human  race;  therefore 
they  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  future  welfare  of  their  off- 
spring, and  the  continued  progress  of 
mankind. 

Being  human  we  often  fear  things  we 
do  not  understand,  as  in  earlier  days 
when  people  were  afraid  of  the  sound 
we  now  recognize  as  thunder.  Some 
women  fear  technology  (machinery) 
even  though  the  so-called  'emancipa- 
tion of  women'  was  actually  done  by 
technology. 

Without  the  products  now  made  in 
our  factories,  plus  modern  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  women  would 
find  life  rather  rough.  Contrast  earlier 
days  when  women  saved  tallow  for 
months  and  then  spent  many  laborious 
hours  making  candles  for  the  winter's 
lighting  needs,  with  the  present  time 
when  just  the  slightest  pressure  of  a 
well-manicured  forefinger  will  flood  a 
room  with  light  as   bright  as  sunshine. 

Making  one's  own  clothing  today  is 
much  simpler  than  what  it  was  when 
women  did  their  own  spinning,  weaving 
and  sewing  by  hand.  Compare  today's 
automatic  laundry  with  that  of  washing 
clothes  in  a  nearby  stream  as  was  done 
by  our  ancestors;  or  hauling  water  from 
a  well  instead  of  just  turning  on  the 
kitchen  or  bathroom  taps.  How  many 
women  could  make  soap  out  of  the  fats 
that  were  saved  and  then  depend  on 
that  supply  to  last  for  all  washing? 
(And  no  radio  soap  operas  to  help 
them  pass  the  time  of  day.) 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  find  the 
milk,  butter  and  bread  on  your  door- 
step than  to  do  your  own  milking  at  an 
early  hour  each  morning,  churn  your 
own  butter  and  bake  your  own  bread. 
Yes,  the  only  fear  we  need  have  about 
technology  is  the  fear  that  someday  it 
might  be  forced  to  shut  down,  and  we 
should  have  to  try  to  maintain  our  ex- 
istence without  it.  A  city  without  elec- 
tricity would  mean  no  telephones  to  call 
the  doctor,  police,  or  fire  department. 
Garages  could  not  even  pump  gasoline 
into    cars    or    trucks.    Food    and    water 


would   soon   be   gone — many  would   not 
survive. 

Humans  have  brains  capable  of  as- 
sessing facts  which  aid  in  our  visualizing 
events  and  things  before  they  have  ac- 
tually materialized.  It  is  the  collective 
use  of  this  ability,  plus  the  active  plan- 
ning for  progress,  which  can  speed  our 
advance  to  greater  use  of  more  things 
by  more  people;  in  other  words,  abun- 
dance from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

How  many  women  have  gazed  at  va- 
cant lots  and  visualized  homes  that 
have  not  yet  been  built?  As  excava- 
tions for  cellars  take  place  and  the 
foundations  are  being  set,  each  woman 
can  estimate  in  her  mind  the  sizes  and 
locations  of  various  rooms,  including 
the  furnishings  that  will  be  used.  Yes, 
she  can  dream  of  her  home  before  it  is 
built — just  as  engineers  visualize  bridges 
before  they  actually  span  rivers;  as  sur- 
veyors visualize  roads  long  before  trees 
have  been  cut,  or  the  grading  started. 
We  use  electricity  obtained  from  wa- 
terfalls because  engineers  could  visual- 
ize the  powerhouse  before  even  the 
dam  was  constructed.  The  engineering 
application  of  science  to  the  Great 
Lakes  area  is  now  turning  what  has 
long  been  a  navigation  dream  into  real- 
ity, where  ocean  shipping  will  penetrate 
far  inland. 

Technocracy  needs  women  and  men 
who  can  visualize  more  than  just  indi- 
vidual programs  as  mentioned  above. 
An  understanding  of  Technocracy's 
Study  Course  provides  for  intelligent 
visualization  of  North  America's  prog- 
ress when  science  is  applied  to  our  so- 
cial order;  when  engineers  are  per- 
mitted to  plan,  coordinate,  and  develop 
useful  continental  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens  without  in- 
terference of  price,  prejudice  or  politi- 
cal boundaries.  (Write  for  free  copy  of 
Technocracy's  'Power  for  a  Continent.') 

Those  who  claim  they  'can't  see' 
Technocracy  are  short  on  either  facts 
or  vision,  or  they  are  blinded  by  selfish- 
ness. 

Women  normally  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  planning  for  the  future  of  their 


own  children.  They  will  sacrifice  their 
personal  desires  to  help  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  plans.  Women  have 
even  been  known  to  by-pass  love  in 
choosing  a  mate,  with  the  first  concern 
being — can  he  provide  for  my  children 
to  the  fulfillment  of  my  plans  for  their 
future? 

The  study  of  Technocracy  will  prove 
that  women  can  best  ensure  the  future 
of  their  own  children  by  helping  to  in- 
troduce this  scientific  plan  designed  to 
provide  opportunity  and  security  for 
every  child  and  every  adult.  Selfishness 
will  get  you  nowhere. 

Abundance  Without  Price 

North  America  has  the  resources, 
energy,  technology,  and  trained  person- 
nel capable  of  providing  every  woman, 
man  and  child  on  this  Continent  with 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  services. 
This  means,  more  than  we  could  use  and 
no  need  for  personal  sacrifice. 

Women,  men  and  youth  now  working 


One  of  Technocracy's  many  Monad  Road 
Markers  now  on  our  Continental  Highways. 
This  one  was  passed  last  year  by  more  than 
7,000,000  motor  vehicles. 


for  Technocracy  have  visualized  the  so- 
cial implications  of  what  will  be  brought 
about  by  scientific  distribution  of  this 
abundance.  (Read  Brief  No.  29.)  There 
will  be  no  more  'price  tags,'  which  are 
required  only  when  things  are  scarce. 
The  Price  System  and  scarcity  will  be 
eliminated  together  as  our  automatic 
factories  continue  to  force  this  abun- 
dance upon  us. 

Our  financial  and  political  leaders 
who  lack  the  vision  of  a  New  America 
of  Abundance  are  still  trying  to  main- 
tain enforced  scarcity.  They  purposely 
manufacture  shoddy  goods  to  wear  out 
fast  so  we  have  to  buy  more.  They  con- 
tinue to  cut  back  production  of  food 
supplies;  to  destroy  food,  lock  it  up  in 
bulging  warehouses,  or  use  taxpayers' 
money  for  free  transportation  to  give  it 
to  foreign  countries.  This  helps  to  main- 
tain scarcity,  and  high  prices,  on  this 
Continent.  Then  they  tell  us  what  is 
good  for  business  is  good  for  us. 

Wars  Help  Business 

War,  and  production  of  war  goods, 
are  also  good  for  business  profits  under 
a  Price  System;  but  is  this  good  for  us? 
It  is  another  excuse  that  can  be  used  by 
our  financial  and  political  leaders  to 
maintain  scarcity.  How  many  mothers' 
sons  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  glory 
of  dear  old  'free  enterprise'? 

Technocracy  offers  peace,  with  an 
elaborate  Continental  system  of  self  de- 
fense, mostly  technological,  to  discour- 
age attacks  from  without.  No  more 
sending  our  best  specimens  of  mankind 
into  scenes  of  indescribable  slaughter. 

The  government  of  the  Technate  will 
operate  through  the  medium  of  func- 
tional sequences,  such  as  housing,  pub- 
lic health,  education,  recreation,  con- 
servation, production,  distribution,  and 
so  on.  As  Howard  Scott  points  out,  'It 
can  convert  tha  gigantic  energies  of 
atom  fission  and  fusion  into  the  chan- 
nels of  colossal  construction,  for  the  in- 
tegration of  this  Continent,  so  that  it 
may  bring  forth  a  new  order  of  the 
ages.' 

The  homes  women  dream  about, 
hope  for,  may  be  realized.  Even  the 
most  modern  home  of  today  will  be 
passe  in  the  New  America.  Constructed 
of  materials  of  which  there  is  plentiful 
supply,  they  will  be  soundproof,  fire- 
proof, practically  dirt-proof.  They'll  be 
air  conditioned  or  heated  by  the  same 
mechanism. 

Real  Equality 

Released  from  a  seemingly  endless 
routine  of  household  tasks,  women  will 
have  leisure  to  do  those  things  you 
have  wanted  to  do,  see  the  places  you 
have  wanted  to  visit.  You  can  round 
out  your  education,  venture  into  various 


scientific  fields.  Your  status  will  be  that 
of  real  equality  with  men,  for  economic 
independence  and  new  opportunities 
to  broaden  your  horizons  should  elimi- 
nate much  cause  of  marital  friction,  and 
harmonize     other    human     relationships. 

An  occasional  oldster  may  bemoan 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  hard  work 
in  the  Technate,  having  been  raised  to 
believe  human  toil  is  necessarily  virtu- 
ous. But  even  now  workers  are  being 
ruthlessly  disemployed  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  replaced  by  machines.  Social 
change  is  rushing  upon  us  and  we  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  frequent  innovations. 

The  Technate  is  designed  to  concen- 
trate on  the  social  mechanisms  and  see 
that  each  citizen  gets  his  share  of  avail- 
able goods  and  services.  No  inquisitions 
to  pry  into  your  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal views,  and  there  will  be  no  politics 
to  confuse  you. 

Preventive  measures  will  be  taken 
against  disease  that  flourishes  now  be- 
cause of  ignorance,  poverty,  or  unsani- 
tary environment.  Medical  and  other 
scientific  research,  no  longer  stymied 
by  lack  of  funds  or  necessary  equip- 
ment, will  progress  rapidly.  There  will 
always  be  incentive  toward  progress, 
toward  still  greater  knowledge. 

Your  Help  Needed 

But  all  these  good  things  await  the 
installation  of  a  Technate.  Meanwhile, 
the  Price  System  is  still  with  us,  with 
its  wars,  its  slums,  poverty,  charity, 
crime,  graft,  and  increasing  chaos.  We 
are  still  physically  and  economically  in- 
secure. Women  and  men  alike  are 
needed  to  study,  to  join  Technocracy, 
and  spread  the  'good  word.' 

As  Members,  women  are  equally 
proud  as  men  in  wearing  the  Technoc- 
racy Monad  emblem — showing  they  are 
working  for  improved  living  conditions 
for  all  our  citizens. 

Technocracy  uses  the  Monad  insignia 
to  symbolize  dynamic  balance  between 
production  and  distribution.  Women 
are  as  capable  as  men  in  promoting 
Technocracy,  and  Technocrats  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  women  are  essential 
in  this  educational  organization  to  main- 
tain balance  in  our  program  of  activi- 
ties. 

Training  will  be  provided  at  your 
nearest  Technocracy  Section  for  all  vol- 
unteers who  choose  to  function  on  any 
of  the  following  Committees:  New 
Membership,  Education,  Research,  Fi- 
nance, Public  Speaking,  Publications 
and  Organization.  You  may  like  to  do 
secretarial  work,  or  help  with  social  ac- 
tivities. Technocracy  provides  an  equal 
opportunity  for  women  and  men  to  pre- 
pare yourselves,  and  to  help  lead  the 
way  to  Abundance,  Social  Advance- 
ment, and  Permanent  Security. 


TECHNOCRACY 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  it  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which 
has  become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organization,  group  or 
association   either  in    North   America   or   elsewhere. 

Technocracy  invites  you  to  become  informed 
about  North  America's  social  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare (or  the  neit  most  probable  state  of  society 
on  this  Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918- 
Hl!  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1*20  *i  the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, in  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
lews  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
political,   non-sectarian   membership   organization. 

WHERE? 

There  art  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other   places   in   the    Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  it  open  only  to  North 
American   citizens. 
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pears each  month.  Send  $3.00  to  any  one  of 
the  Magazines  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
all  three  Magazines.   (12  issues) 

For  further  information   about  Technocracy 
and    Membership    requirements,    contact: 

TECHNOCRACY  INC. 

Continental   Headquarters 

Rushland,  Pa. 
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Prescription  For  SURVIVAL 


NORTH  AMERICANS  have  been  riding 
high  on  the  world's  greatest  wave  of  pros- 
perity; yet,  not  all  is  as  well  as  it  appears 
to  the  casual  observer.  For,  we  have  arriv- 
ed at  that  point  in  our  history  where  we 
must  reappraise  our  collective  situation 
and  plan  a  new  strategy  for  survival.  To  all 
appearances,  the  ancient  problems  of  sur- 
vival have  been  overcome.  But  there  are 
new  dangers,  some  obvious  and  apparent, 
others  subtle  and  obscure,  which  threaten 
our  collective  security  and  individual 
hopes  for  survival.  They  are  not  problems 
that  are  subject  to  conquest  by  the  indi- 
vidual, however;  they  must  be  assailed  by 
all  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  a  whole 
Continental    organization. 

Attacks  by  wild  animals  are  no  longer 
a  probable  hazard  for  North  Americans. 
Starvation  is  not  an  imminent  menace,  ex- 
cept to  a  few  unfortunate  individuals  of 
political  inconsequence  who  have  failed  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  Price  System.  Disease, 
sickness,  and  disability  have  been  greatfy 
reduced  as  threats  to  the  survival  of  indi- 
viduals and  populations.  Accidents  have 
been  drastically  reduced  in  industry,  min- 
ing, railroading,  etc.,  where  public  super- 
vision is  rigorously  applied;  although,  in 
the  home  and  on  the  traffic  lanes,  where 
individual  decisions  still  dominate,  acci- 
dents are  an  ever-present  danger.  War  has 
reached  the  stage  of  destructiveness  where 
the  national  leaders  are  being  forced  to 
make  'agonizing  reappraisals'  in  favor  of 
peace  rather  than  face  the  wrath  of  their 
own  people. 

Mobilize  For  Peace 

Although  the  hazards  of  war  are  far  from 
passe,  the  real  problems  facing  us  are 
problems  of  peace.  But  if  the  problems  of 
peace  are  to  be  fully  met  and  overcome, 
they  must  be  approached  as  if  they  were 
problems  of  war.  Mobilization  for  peace 
must  be  no  less  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive than  mobilization  for  war,  if  we  are 
to  survive  the  peace. 


In  outlining  the  campaign  for  survival 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  we 
must  first  define  our  enemies,  align  our- 
selves with  our  allies,  and  clarify  our 
social  objectives. 

In  essence,  our  struggle  is  a  war  against 
waste.  More  specifically,  the  major  ene- 
mies are  Ignorance,  Superstition,  Human 
Toil,  Inefficiency,  and  Extravagance.  Ex- 
travagance is  manifested  in  an  incomplete 
utilization  of  recurrent  resources  and  a 
wasteful  dissipation  of  our  irreplaceable 
resources.  These  enemies  are  not  personal, 
nor  are  they  represented  by  a  social  class. 
The  old  concepts  of  revolution  and  class 
struggle  have  no  place  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  this  Continent.  The  prob- 
lem and  the  technique  for  meeting  it  are 
unique  in  human  history.  We  can  rely  on 
no  precedent  or  proven  formula  for  deal- 
ing with  it. 

The  enemy  is  not  merely  a  set  of  symp- 
toms. It  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution- 
alized form  in  our  present  system  of  social 
operations.  It  is  the  Price  System.  The 
Price  System  spawns  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  which  are 
anathema  to  any  high  energy 
civilization. 


Price  System  Is  Destructive 

The  Price  System  was  bad 
enough  in  the  days  of  human  toil 
and  scarcity,  when  its  magnitude 
of  destructiveness  was  so  low 
that  it  could  be  tolerated  in  an 
area  for  centuries.  However,  even 
in  early  times,  it  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  deplete  the  accessi- 
ble resources.  Timber  is  an  out- 
standing example.  Now,  all  kinds 
of  resources  are  being  engulfed 
and  dissipated  by  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, as  it  acquires  more  energy 
with  which  to  power  its  destruc- 
tiveness. Social  orders  that  were 
once  great   have   faded  away  or 


are   now    fading  away   for  lack   of  vital 
resources. 

Great  Britain's  position  of  world  dom- 
inance was  based  upon  her  forests,  her 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  tin.  With  these  re- 
sources gone  or  fast  disappearing,  Britain 
is  declining  as  a  first  rate  world  power.  In 
a  similar  way,  depletion  of  easily  exploit- 
able resources  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
declines  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Lack  of  resources  was  the  chief 
roadblock  to  Japan's  expansion.  North 
America's  preeminence  in  world  affairs 
has  been  built  upon  the  world's  richest 
storehouse  of  mineral  and  biological 
wealth.  But,  already,  we  are  finding  bare 
spots  in  our  storehouse.  The  forests  are 
mostly  gone;  iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  and  petroleum  have  been  ex- 
ploited so  extensively  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem that  major  parts  of  our  current  con- 
sumption of  these  resources  depend  on 
imports  from  other  continents.  Over  the 
long  haul,  we  cannot  expect  to  import 
from  other  continents  resources  to  make 
up   for  what  we  have  squandered   here. 


This  could  be  the  alternative  of  our  present  mode  of 
living,    if    no   effort   is  made   for   a  planned  survival. 
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Energy  is  fully  as  vital  as  are  metals  in 
our  modern  society.  Without  extraneous 
energy,  a  social  area  is  severely  limited  in 
what  it  can  do  or  contemplate.  Given  an 
abundance  of  energy,  a  social  area  can  do 
many  things  that  would  be  inconceivable 
in  a  tow-energy  state.  Among  other  things, 
it  can  move  small  mountains,  dam  large 
rivers  and  make  big  lakes,  change  the  sur- 
face of  the  terrain,  and  bring  verdure  to 
desert  areas.  It  can  delve  deep  into  the 
earth  for  metals  and  oil. 

Once  a  social  area  has  adapted  to  a  high 
rate  of  energy  consumption,  the  flow  of 
energy  must  be  maintained;  for,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  returning  to  a  low-energy 
state  without  extremely  serious  conse- 
quences. Consider,  for  example,  the  social 
consequences  of  'returning'  to  the  energy 
state  which  prevailed  on  this  Continent  a 
hundred  years  ago— of  being  reduced  from 
electric  light  to  candles,  from  travel  by 
aeroplane  and  fast  train  to  travel  by  stage- 
coach (assuming  that  there  would  be 
enough  candles  and  stagecoaches  avail- 
able). The  campaign  for  survival  must  give 
priority  to  the  harnessing  of  extraneous 
energy  on  a  large  scale,  with  top  priority 
allocated  to  recurrent  sources. 

Social  Objectives 

The  desirable  social  objectives  of  the 
North  American  Area  may  be  listed  as 
follows:  (a)  An  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  entire  population;  (b)  a 
minimum  of  human  effort  and  vigilance 
in  the  operation  of  the  functional  sequen- 
ces; (c)  maximum  security  for  the  society 
and  the  individual;  (d)  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual selectivity  and  opportunity;  (e)  a 
high  standard  of  education  and  health; 
(f)  a  centrally-controlled  and  dynamic 
social  mechanism  committed  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  benefit  of  its  human  inhab- 
itants—one with  a  perspective  that  covers 
many  centuries  into  the  future.  In  general 
terms,  these  are  the  desirable  objectives 
for  the  society  of  this  Continent;  and  they 
are  also  the  attainable  objectives  of  this 
Continent. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  achieved 
through  political  legislation  or  decree; 
they  cannot  be  materialized  by  the  meth- 
ods of  business  promotion  or  the  com- 
promisations  of  advertising  ballyhoo;  they 
cannot  be  arrived  at  through  reform.  In 
other  words,  the  institutions  and  arts 
which  have  been  most  instrumental  in 
promoting  social  behavior  in  the  past  are 
out  of  their  natural  element  when  it 
comes  to  meeting  the  problem  of  survival 
for  the  future. 


In  this  campaign,  our  chief  allies  are 
science  and  technology;  and  the  only  ad- 
ministrative technique  that  is  capable  of 
applying  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
objectives  is  a  functional  control.  A  func- 
tional control  is  that  form  of  administra- 
tion which  is  set  up  to  control  the  physi- 
cal factors  of  a  social  area  for  functional 
purposes. 

North  America  still  has,  in  terms  of 
tonnages,  a  huge  stockpile  of  essential 
resources— coal,  petroleum,  iron  ore,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  and  other  minerals.  It  has 
wide  expanse  of  fertile  soil,  vast  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  areas  suitable  for  grow- 
ing trees  and  grasses,  and  it  has  half  the 
world's  fresh  water.  Under  the  wasteful 
practices  of  the  Price  System,  these  re- 
sources would  not  suffice  for  long.  But, 
under  a  functional  control,  stripped  of  the 
incentives  for  a  hurried,  wasteful  deple- 
tion of  the  salable  resources,  and  with  a 
long-term  perspective,  the  resources  could 
be  made  to  suffice  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand   years.    They    very    well    have    to! 

The  prescription  for  survival  on  this  Con- 
tinent calls  for  a  complete  mobilization  of 
the  area,  the  resources,  the  energy,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Continent,  and  must  be 
effected  by  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

The  program  for  the  New  America  is 
being  actively  carried  forward  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Technocrats  of  North 
America.  Their  program  has  been  before 
the  public  for  more  than  thirty  years,  now. 
Many  thousands  of  North  Americans  have 
had  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
idea;  they  now  reside  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Millions  of  pieces  of  literature  deal- 
ing with  Technocracy  have  been  distribu- 
ted. Technocracy  is  a  common  word  in 
the  language  of  the  Continent.  The  con- 
cept and  the  program  have  remained  re- 
markably uniform  throughout  the  period 
of  Technocracy's  activity;  very  little  has 
had  to  be  changed  in  spite  of  the  major 
technological  advancements  of  the  past 
two  decades  and  the  intervening  depres- 
sion and  wars,  hot  and  cold.  The  name 
and  symbol  of  Technocracy  are  familiar 
to  millions  of  people.  Technocracy  is  ana- 
logous to  a  leaven  that  needs  only  a  general 
social  ferment  to  make  its  influence  spread 
throughout  the  society.  It  is  so  far  ahead 
of  all  other  social  ideas  on  this  Continent 
that  it  has  no  competitors.  When  there  is 
enough  of  a  recognition  of  this  Conti- 
nent's need  for  a  planned  survival  pro- 
gram. Technocracy  will  be  ready  with 
the  program,  the  concepts,  and  the  per- 
spective   that    this    Continent    requires. 


TECHNOCRACY 


WHAT? 

Technocracy    it     the     only     North     American     social 
move  men*    with    a    North    American    program    which 
has    become    widespread    on    this    Continent.    It    hat 
no  affixation   with  any  other  organization,   group 
association   either   in   North   America   or   elsewhere 

Technocracy      invites      you     to     become      inform,. 
about    North    America's    social    problem   and    to   pre- 
pare   for    the    ne«t    most    probable    state    of    tociaty 
on   this   Continent. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  Itlf- 
1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scien- 
tists engineers  and  economists  that  became  known 
in  1920  as  the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
political,    non-sectarian    membership    organization. 

WHERE? 

There    Art    units    And    members    of    Technocracy  'n 

most     states    in     the     U      S      and   in  most  provinces  in 

Canada      And     in     addition     there     are     members  in 
numerous   other    places     .n   the   Armed   Forces. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by 
North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which  make  up 
this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to  North 
American    citizens. 
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